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Thanksgiving — 
A PRAYER 


“7 E thank Thee, O Soul of the Universe, for the knowledge of Thyself among ° 
the sons of men. The glorious tradition concerning Thee has come to 
us from every age and race, and has built itself into the fabric of our. 

life and thought. We thank Thee that everyone who has borne witness of the 
truth by his life has made a page in the Book of God. . 
We thank Thee that the record is incomplete, and the story not yet fully 
told. The present is as full of truth as the days of old. The light inexhaustible 
still streams from the heights; the warm winds blow, new and wonderful, and 
inviting like the heart of a summer morning. Help us to trust what is to be 
written on the fresh page. True Pilgrims, may we fear neither storm nor darkness, 
but follow the call of to-day. 

We thank Thee for the time that is yet to be, the future with its unknown 
and untried chances. We look toward its opening sky, to greet its friendliness. 
We are not ourselves without it. In the hope of greater things, may we see the 
light of Thy Spirit that illumines and gives steadfastness; that causes all littleness 
‘to disappear before the purity of perfectness. 

For the mystery that surrounds us, we thank Thee. It kindles the imagina- 
tion in quest of Thee. The veil of Time wraps itself about us but cannot hide 
Thee altogether. Help us as a Nation to see Thee more plainly, that nothing 
may make us timid or hold us back. May we come to know Thy power, and 
ourselves as one with Thee. There is no gift like Thyself; our Thanksgiving 

- is and shall ever be that Thou art. We follow Thee, and are sure of our destiny 


and our joy. AMEN. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 
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Gain and Loss 


EORGE HERBERT PALMER remarked at 
the recent meeting of the philosophers in Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: “In my youth, it would have seemed 
impossible that such a gathering could be held in 
America as we now see in this sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy. In those days [sixty years 
ago|, if a college had a teacher of philosophy, he 
was the president of the institution and a minister 
of the gospel.” The change is both loss and gain. 
There is less metaphysical thinking in the ministry 
to-day than there was two generations ago, but 
-there is far better thinking by the new schoolmen 
outside formal ecclesiastical borders. The world is 
better off; the church, worse. 


War is Death 


RESIDENT DANIEL L. MARSH showed the 
wisdom and diplomacy which have long marked 
the best Methodist leaders when he abolished com- 
pulsory military training in Boston University. In 
an address Jast week, he centered his adverse 
opinion on the word “compulsory.” That was good 
democracy and good religion. We are freemen, in 
all things freemen. We believe perhaps somewhat 
more than Dr. Marsh in the obligation every son 
of America should feel to fit himself in some meas- 
ure, and by all means on his own loyal volition, 
for ‘the possible hideousness of war. We are real- 
ists, ready to face the utmost. War is the worst 
of life’s tentative obligations, but on that account 
hardly less binding than the duties of a more agree- 
able character. 
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Such a balanced argument as this college leader — 
makes is the most potent inspiration to students 
to do their whole duty, with the moral and not the | 
military motive uppermost in their thought and ~ 
conduct. It is wrong to speak of preparing for 
war. The right emphasis is on thoughts of peace, 
with the expectation that peace is normal. “Man 
is war,” John Carter says in his new book by that 
title. That is debatable. We think it is untrue. 
Man is peace. It is the deeper, sounder biological 
and historic fact about man that he seeks life. 
War is death. He has been a fighter because in 
the essentially proper struggle for what he felt was 
his right and his property, he has gone beyond the 
line of that which was true and just. At bottom 
he has been sound; he has erred in excess. 

That is true also of nations. A nation may be 
right in going to war, and if her life and ideals 
are imperiled, we say with Dr. Marsh: “I would 


_ advocate conscription of human life and insist 


upon the conscription of wealth and labor as the ~ 
counterpart to the conscription to life.” There is 
a proper difference in emphasis in ane words “ad- 
vocate” and “insist.” 

While voluntary training in Boston University 
has brought out eighty per cent. of the students in 
the business school, who are more worthily doing 
their work than they would under compulsion, the 
chief thing to be stressed is a course for all stu- 
dents in international relations directed to the 
causes of war, the means of avoiding it, and the 
cultivation of understanding, friendship, and good ~ 
will as a basis for permanent peace. Before the 
year is out, this very training will begin in Johns 
Hopkins University. The Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations is the first ac- 
ademic attempt to get at the “physiology” of peace 
and the “pathology” of war. It is to be not a 
propagandist but a research institution. When 
science speaks, the world hearkens. This is a long 
road, but the surest road to peace. 


Note 


In the matter of Labor speakers in Detroit pul- | 
pits, the Editor of The Christian Century ex- 
plains that he deleted the name of Dr. A. P. 
Reccord from the article by Rev. Hubert C. Herring 
on the Detroit Convention of the Federation of 
Labor because he found there were other names of 
ministers which ought to have been included, and 
he waited for the complete list. We accept the 
explanation. In a later issue, and after letters of 
protest had been written, The Century published 
these honored names. There is an unnecessary 
qualifying tone in the reference to the Unitarian 
minister alone, as if his status had been in some 
doubt. “No slightest fault can be found with the 
course which Dr. Reccord and his church board 
pursued.” We should say not. It was the 
straightest course in the whole city, with never an — 
inch of deviation from the beginning. But that 
aside, the Editor of THe Register regrets his 


_ critical comment and the error, which was based 


upon information of a trusted editorial adviser. _ 


“T. ud f a 


filled with sorrow and indignation. 
_is bound to receive respectful hearing everywhere. 
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NEW WITNESS against Roumania in her treat- 

‘\ ment of minorities is Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, 
president of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem. 
inary in Louisville. He has just returned from a 
visit among his people in that unhappy country, 
and in New York last week he poured forth a tale 
of repression and persecution that moved his au- 
dience of ministers most deeply. He announced 
that the Baptist World Alliance will protest to the 
League of Nations because of the behavior of the 
Roumanian Government. President Mullins is 
His testimony 


“Conditions for the Baptists are as bad as they 
can be,” he said, “and I have been asked to stress 


) - that. They have a worse position than the Unita- 


-rians and the Jews. 


results, particularly in men’s colleges. 


Promises have been made 
without number, and no improvement has taken 
place. I would ten times rather have Soviet Russia 
than Roumania in the treatment of her noncon- 
formists. In Russia, our Baptist workers can go 
about distributing Bibles and converting all who 
will let them. The Soviet Government knows that 
the Baptist churches cannot be organized for po- 
litical purposes.” 

As Queen Marie turns eastward on her visit 
among us, she will hear more of this. With all 
courtesy to her, we say she must not leave the 


‘country without knowing the righteousness of our 


stand, and our imperative demand that the intol- 
erable conditions cease. 


Banishing of Buchmanism 


UR GOOD FRIEND The Churchman has done 

a first-rate job in making a thorough critique 
of Buchmanism. An earnest man named Frank D. 
Buchman, former Y. M. C. A. secretary, ordained 
Lutheran minister, has developed a technique in 
conversion which he has applied with marked 
In fact, 
the students of Princeton were aroused by what 
they felt was something akin to the pathological 
abnormality in Buchmanism, and by a, vote of three 


to one banished the practice and the practitioners - 


from the University. President Hibben was 
against them also. 

Mr. Buchman and his followers work in this 
wise: They seek out young men, have confidential 
talks with them, arrange house parties in many 
cases, and by a system of ‘soul surgery” press 
them into confession and by clearly defined’ stages 
lead them to conversion. Buchman says, “If you 
have a real love for men you should be willing to 
share your temptations with them. You should 


be willing to confess your secret thoughts, to get 


alongside of their souls, to work with them and 
for them to the end of redemption. ¥ 
unnatural. Such a method is practiced little even 
among down-and-outs to-day, for very sound rea- 


That sounds 


To work it on 
Yet it is 


sons known to the psychiatrists. 
he people is almost unbelievable. 


oo. , 
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stated that the leader, when he is certain that “the 
need for confession exists,” in his capacity of “soul 
surgeon” must be “lovingly relentless in insisting 
that the confession be made.” 

Buchmanism is all wrong. It violates the pri- 
vate and personal sanctity of a man’s religion by 
its unhealthy intrusion; it absurdly assumes the | 
air of infallible spiritual authority; it uses emo- 
tional fear and force upon its wrought-up victims; 
it promises a salvation that it is not able to guar- 
antee; it racks the body and mind of young people 
at life’s time of greatest spiritual and physical 
stress; it belongs to a repudiated method which has 
done unspeakable harm to innumerable souls. 
Without questioning anyone’s motives, we declare 
with all our conviction that this is one of the most 
objectionable practices that has ever come into the 
field of religion. 


“No Other Way” 


N THE PREFACE to Dr. Warschauer’s forth- 

coming “Historical Life of Christ,” F. C. Burkitt 
of England tells the following story from the 
French: “The Son of God, victorious over death, 
was ascending through the regions of heaven to His 
glorious Father and, as He passed along, one of 
the highest angels ventured to accost Him and to 
say, ‘My Lord, the great design, the inauguration of 
Thy Kingdom on earth, is it all finished?’ And 
Jesus said, ‘It is finished!’ The angel said, ‘My 
Lord, I have been sent elsewhere, I have heard noth- 
ing: dare I ask what Thou hast done?’ Jesus re- 
plied, ‘I was known as the child of respectable 
working folk. I lived unnoticed for some thirty 
years, then I came forward for a few months and 
talked with men and women of all sorts, and I 
think some of those who listened will be influenced 
all their lives; some fishermen, some petty trades- 
men, some women good and bad. And in the end 
enemies had Me executed.’ ‘My Lord, my Lord,’ 
exclaimed the angel in horror, ‘what, was there no 
other way?’ ‘No,’ said Jesus, ‘there was no other 
way.” 


What Say YouP 


pe INTERVIEWER in The Transcript of Bos- 
ton asked Gilbert K. Chesterton an interesting 
question: “Would you be willing to tell me what 
part of your life contributed most to your career?” 
The answer was as prompt as it was surprising. 
“Those years before I was twenty. Most of my 
best ideas came to me before I was out of my teens.” 
His wife challenged the statement, but when Mr. 
Chesterton cited the instances of the ideas then 
germinated and later used, she added her voice of 
approval. “Even now,” said Mr. Chesterton, “I 
keep going back in my thoughts to that time, dig- 
ging up ideas I had then, and finding them good—. 
indeed, better than many I have had since. At the 
present time I am working on a book the idea of 
which came to me when I was about eighteen.” 
Was he precocious or typical? 


The Roumania of Queen Marie 


Test of an astounding petition of eminent 


HE PAPERS of Europe inform us that 
Queen Marie of Roumania is visiting in 
the United States and that she has been 
very enthusiastically received by the 
Americans. f 
It is well that the Americans are cour- 
teous to their charming guest. They ought 
to be polite and kind to all their guests. 
And it is most unpleasant and ungallant 
to raise a carping voice in the presence 
of so gracious a visitor as Queen Marie. 
Yet it is surely right that the American 
people should ask themselves, “How is the 
land of this vivacious, attractive queen 
governed?” The answer is that Roumania 
is one of the lands that are abominably 
governed. 


ROUMANIA IS a beautiful, rich coun- 
try about as large as New Mexico, situated 
on the western coast of the Black Sea, 
north of the Danube River, south of Rus- 
sia and Poland, and east of Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. It is well watered, with 
broad, fertile plains and high mountains 
rich in oil and minerals. The war not 
only enabled Roumania to realize her na- 
tional unification, to double her territory 
and her population, and to become the 
largest power in southeast Europe, but 
it also brought millions of foreigners under 
the scepter of Queen Marie. At present 
many of the seventeen and a half million 
people in Roumania are Germans, Hun- 
garians, Jews, Russians, Bulgarians, and 
Turks. . 

Roumania was less under the domina- 
tion of Turkey than any other Balkan 
State, and was one of the first to be freed, 
yet it is one of the most backward in, 
southeast Europe. A very high degree of 
illiteracy prevails, and in many villages 
there are no schools. And only very 
recently has the land been taken from the 
great landholders and distributed among 
the peasants. 

There is probably no country in the 
world, with the possible exception of Po- 
land and Russia, where the Jews are so 
atrociously treated as in Roumania. 

For decades the government was in the 
hands of a single family of very clever 
bankers who ruled the millions of simple 
people just as they pleased. Now it is 
ruled by a general who relies for his sup- 
port on the army officers. The despotism 
of the military elements can best be ap- 
preciated by the fact that just three 
months ago “the Military Council at 
Galatz condemned Captain Negricescu to 
only two months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of two dollars for murdering his orderly” ! 
Even the most hasty traveler soon becomes 
convinced that the army dominates 
Roumania. 

Some of the racial minorities are sub- 
jected to almost incredible atrocities. For 
example, only last summer forty-seven 
villagers in a part of Roumania called 
Dobruja, a district formerly belonging to 
Bulgaria and still inhabited largely by 
Bulgarians, were murdered under circum- 
stances of revolting savagery by persons 
in the employ of the Roumanian state. 
The murdered men were given no trial 
and accused of no crime, but were butch- 
ered because they were Bulgarians. A 
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super-patriotic, Fascist organization of 
brutal Roumanian colonists, with the co- 
operation of Roumanian officials, are doing 
what they can to make life utterly in- 
tolerable for the Bulgarians in parts of 
Roumania. 

Only a short time ago, a large group of 
the most worthy people in all Roumania 
was bold enough to sign the following 
appeal: 

“Contrary to all the provisions of our 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph’ 


“RATHER RUSSIA THAN ROUMANIA,” 


says President Edgar Y. Mullins of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, who fe- 
turned last week from a heart-rending visit 
among his own church people in Transylvania ; 
the sufferings and persecutions he found there 
were in terrible contrast to the treatment of 
his co-churchmen by the Soviet Government, 


which permits perfect freedom of propagation 


of the faith. See editorial in this issue 


constitution and our laws, an exceptional 
régime has come to power in Roumania 
which opposes with ‘force all who dare to 
work for a policy not in accord with that 
of the government. 

“The right of free speech, of association 
and of meetings, of personal liberty, of 
self-defense, and even of liberty of con- 
science, have been flagrantly violated. 

“The method employed by the govern- 
ment in dealing with its opponents is 
terror. Instead of debates and discus- 
sions, tortures and prisons are resorted to. 

“Political opponents are called ‘enemies 
of the state,’ ‘violators of public safety,’ 
‘inciters to revolt’; and these formule 
are used as a justification for most bar- 
baric cruelty. = 

“Until now there has been no organized 
protest against the lawlessness of the 
present régime, but that becomes more 
and more necessary. 

“We consider it the duty of every hon- 
est member of the Roumanian intelli- 


citizens 


gentsia and of every citizen who has not 
lost his sense of justice to take his stand 
against this illegal régime. 

“All the best Roumanian citizens must 
form a league against this terror and 
combat it with all possible legal means.” 

We repeat that this appeal was signed 
by a large number of distinguished Rou- 
manians, including professors, writers, 
journalists, and professional men. 

The king is in the last analysis respon- 


sible for the violence and terror which. 


He is re- 
If he has 


prevail in Russia at present. 
sponsible for the dictatorship. 


not actually brought it about, he has at. 


least sanctioned it. 

He has added fraud and deceit to vio- 
lence. He has turned the police force, the 
gendarmerie, the prisons, and the army 
itself into instruments of torture and 
agents of oppression. 
for the people to vote as they wish. Can- 
didates for office are not only prevented 
from meeting the electors, but are often 
maltreated. Election officials resort both 
to fraud and to violence. Ever since 
the war Roumania has been under a form 
of martial law. The head of the state 
has violated the constitution, and the first 
great lawbreaker is he who before all 
others swore to enforce the law. 

The treatment accorded to all workers 
and villagers suspected of radical social 
tendencies is monstrous beyond belief. 
They are thrown into foul prisons by the 
hundreds, subjected to excruciating tor- 
ture, and often killed in a revolting man- 
ner without trial. When they are tried, 
many of the accused are forced by vio- 
lence to confess crimes of which they 
have no knowledge. 

It is said that Queer Marie loves her 
peasants. Perhaps. As long as they are 
tame and gentle and keep their place as 
something less than human beings, it is 
easy for a queen to love them and wear 
their picturesque costumes; but when 
they dare raise their heads like men and 
ask for human rights, they are subjected 
to rank brutality. : 

Roumania is a very badly ruled country, 
in which millions of men and women never 
reach the humble estate of real human 
beings. 


IT IS NOT PLEASANT to write this. 
It is especially unpleasant for one who has 
been in Roumania and expects frequently 
to go there. It is not at all agreeable to 
write such things and then meet charm- 
ing members of the Roumanian intelli- 
gentsia who like to have the world think 
well of their fatherland. ; 

But the truth must be known. The 
capital of Roumania may be “Little Paris,” 
as the people like to call it, but some of 
the minorities and the masses of the peo- 
ple live almost like serfs. May all those 
who work for liberty and right, for en- 


It is not possible 


Vy 


lightenment and social redemption, let the ~ 


charming Roumanian leaders know that 
they will enjoy the esteem of the world 
when they set about to make their coun- 
try a decent place for all their brothers 
and sisters to live in. 7 ty 

R. H. Magxaim, 

Sorra, October 26, 1926. : 
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and “Religion in the Making.” 


AMONG THE MANY encouraging signs 
of a new interest in religion upon the 
part of the profound thinkers of our day, 
is Alfred North Whitehead’s book on “Re- 
ligion in the Making.” The men and 
women who heard the lectures on the 
Lowell Foundation in Boston were pro- 
foundly impressed and deeply stirred, and 
there were some who said the lectures 
were events in their lives. 
- Professor Whitehead came to our coun- 
try a couple of years ago to teach in 


Harvard University. He left Cambridge, - 
' England, for Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 
The tradition of the English Cambridge is 
scientific. The sciences are there pursued 
as the humanities are in Oxford, and they 
are equally distinguished in their domi- 
nant interests. It means much, therefore, 
that a teacher in such a university should 
be profoundly interested in religion. He 


‘is none the less scientific for his interest 


in religion, and none the less religious for 
his long and eager-and abstruse study of 
science and philosophy. 

He is clearly aware of the narrowing 
effects of much of our modern life. Men 
pursue their specialties with such eager 
interest that they think that they have 
neither the time, nor the capacity, and 
some think they have not the need of 
other interests in life than their special 
ties. He criticizes modern education be- 
cause it is not truly liberal. It does not 
make men free of mind in all the greater 
regions of life and ranges of thought. It 
does not broaden men’s lives. It cribs, 
cabins, and confines them. Whitehead 
feels keenly, therefore, the need of con- 
crete appreciation of other vital interests, 
and an experiencing of these for oneself. 
His plea is for a larger education. His 
own interest in these other fields justifies 
his plea, and gives him the right to speak 
in matters of religion. He goes through 
science and philosophy to religion, and 
he is as rigorously scientific and phil- 
osophic in his religious thinking as he 
is in his own specialty. In this respect 
he is different from certain other scientists 
and philosophers, who cease to be such 
when they discourse on religion, and there- 
fore fail to carry the minds of thoughtful 
people with them and onl influence those 


who are already established in the tra- 


ditional or in the liberal faith. 

This modern thinker has published sev- 
eral books; but the two which he has 
given the world since coming to America, 
and which have had the greatest influ- 
ence, are “Science and the Modern World” 
In the 
former of these books, he appears pri- 
marily as the philosopher of science, the 
historian of the modern scientific move- 
ment, and the critic of scientific concepts 
and especially of scientific materialism, 
the philosopher who builds a world-view 
in which all the great values and con- 


- erete interests of life shall have their 


place. In the latter of these books, he 
appears as the religious person, to whom 
religion is a vital interest and of vast 


DANIEL EVANS 


In a letter accompanying his unusual 
manuscript, Professor. Evans says, re- 
ferring to Whitehead, “There are some 
things which he stresses which you 
have preached time and again in THE 
Reeister.” Jt is these things chiefly 
which form the body of this remark- 
able review. It is like moving into 
another world to read about a man 
who respects what he calls the truth- 
content of religion; for in this world 
of conventional religion, in which we 
live, and of which we are not, there 
is an astounding neglect of thought, 
and a flabby sociability takes the place 
of carnest devotion to truth for spir- 
itual life. Professor Evans is of the 
chair of theology in the Theological 
School in Harvard University, and has 
been lecturing at the University of 
Chicago, where he has been invited to 
continue another six months. 


importance, and whose mind is engaged in 
thinking through its everlasting signifi- 


_ cance, 


He has the power of phrasing and put- 
ting into pithy sentences matters of great 
moment. “But as between religion and 
arithmetic, other things are not equal. 
You use arithmetic, but you @re religious.” 
“The middle-class pessimism over the 
future of the world comes from a con- 
fusion between civilization and security.” 
“Mere change without conservation is a 
passage from nothing to nothing. Its final 
integration yields mere transient nonen- 
tity. Mere conservation without change 
cannot conserve.’ “In the Garden of 
Eden, Adam saw the animals before he 
named them: in the traditional system, 
children named the animals before they 
saw them.” 

It must be confessed that while he has 
this power of literary statement, the 


‘books are not easy reading. The sentences 


often mean more than the paragraph. The 
terminology is often very abstract, and 
frequently terms are used in an unusual 
and forced sense. In some chapters, his 
mind careers in its mathematical world 
unaccompanied by the unmathematical 
reader. Many a reader is left bewildered, 
and seeks help from friends, only to be 
met with the shake of the head. In spite 
of these difficulties, however, it repays 
one to follow as hard as one can after 
him; and even if one falters and fails 
before getting at his goals with him, he 
has learned much on the way. 

“Religion in the Making” is much easier 
reading, and since we are concerned with 
his thought on religion, we will confine 
ourselves to it. “Science and the Modern 
World” is significant not only for its his- 
tory of science, and its appreciation of its 
service to the modern world, but also for 
its devastating criticism of scientific mate- 
rialism, thus laying the foundation for 
religion and justifying a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the world. We inquire, then, 
concerning the meaning and value of reli- 


ie Philosopher's Deméfide on Religion 


A. N. Whitehead’s new book delights a noted theologian 


gion for the philosopher of our own day. 

The first thing we discover and are 
deeply impressed with is his idea of re- 
ligion as essentially an individual experi- 
ence. It is not a crowd affair. It is not 
a group matter. It is essentially a pro- 
found, solitary concern of the individual 
soul. He recognizes that religion at its 
lower levels and earlier stages was a com- 
munal affair. It was the concern of the 
group. It was then essentially social. 
But when religion develops and unfolds 
its true nature, and becomes naturalized, 
and is the vital experience of men and 
women living in highly cultivated times, 
then it becomes primarily a matter of the 
individual soul. It is the confrontation 
of the soul, in the depths of its inner 
solitude, with the spiritual reality of the 
universe. : 

He writes: “Religion is what the indi- 
vidual does with his own solitariness. ... 
Thus religion is solitariness; and if you 
are never solitary, you are never religious. 
Collective enthusiasms, revivals, institu- 
tions, churches, rituals, Bibles, codes of 
behavior, are the trappings of religion, 
its passing forms. They may be useful 
or harmful; they may be authoritatively 
ordained or merely temporary expedients. 
But the end of religion is beyond all this.” 
“Tt is not until belief and rationalization 
are well established that solitariness is 
discernible as constituting the heart of 
religious importance. . . . It belongs to 
the depths of the religious spirit to have 
felt forsaken, even of God.’ “Religion 
in its decay sinks back into sociability.” 
Whitehead does not mean that religion 
must be individualistic; on the contrary, 
he contends that religion must and will 
develop a world-consciousness. It will go 
beyond group and national relations to 
humanity. But it never can lose this in- 
dividual character if it remains true to its 
real nature, and if it would minister to 
men who have discovered themselves and 
apprize highly the inner life. In our re- 
action against a narrow and shallow in- 
dividualism in religion, and in our over- 
emphasis on the socialization of religion, 
it is well to bear in mind what this phi- 
losopher has to say on religion as the pro- 
found inner, solitary, individual experi- 
ence of life in contact with God. 

We observe that for Professor White- 
head religion is massively objective. 
While profoundly subjective as an experi- 


‘ence of the individual, it is massively ob- 


jective, because in this experience one is 
confronted with the reality of things. It 
is more than a human, social, group mat- 
ter in the range of its objective interest ; 
it is the vision of the ultimate spiritual 
reality. It does not have these lesser ob- 
jects as its reality, but the ultimate Real- 
ity itself. The interpretation of this Di- 
vine Reality has been various; and with 
Whitehead himself, it is different from 
those current in most of our churches. 
Nevertheless, he stresses the idea that the 
fundamental object of religion is God. 
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“Your issue of November 
4 is especially interesting. 
Professor Boynton’s essay 
on ‘Behaviorism, Mr. 
Markham’s ‘Contrast in 
Moral Standards,’ the 
tribute of Dr. Eliot to 
Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Dr. Park’s ‘Good Saint 
Francis,’ A. T. P.’s ‘Church 
that Helped to Found a 
Town,’ and ‘Unitarianism 
in Palace of Education’ 
are all notable contribu- 
tions.” 


From a Professor of Economics 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


November 9, 1926. 


There is an intuition or “apprehension of 
character permanently inherent in the 
nature of things. ...It is a character 
of permanent rightness, whose inherence 
in the nature of things modifies both effi- 
cient and final cause, so that one conforms 
to harmonious conditions, the other con- 
trasts itself with an harmonious ideal. 
The harmony in the actual world is con- 
formity with the character.” “To-day 
there is but one religious dogma in de- 
bate: What do you mean by ‘God’?.. 
This is the fundamental religious dogma, 
and all other dogmas are subsidiary to 
it. ... The modern world has lost God 
and is seeking Him. ... If the modern 
world is to find God, it must find him 
through love and not through fear, with 
the help of John and not of Paul. Such 
a conclusion is true and represents a com- 
monplace of modern thought. But it is 
only a superficial rendering of the facts.” 
“To reduce religion to a few simple no- 
tions seems an arbitrary solution of the 
problem before us. It may be common 
sense, but is it true? In view of the hor- 
rors produced by bigotry, it is natural for 
sensitive thinkers to minimize religious 
dogmas. But such pragmatic reasons are 
dangerous guides.” “This procedure ends 
by losing religion on those few ideas which 
in the circumstances of the time are most 
effective in producing pleasing emotions 
and agreeable conduct.” “All simplifica- 
tions of religious dogma are shipwrecked 
upon the rock of the problem of evil.” 
“Rational religion must have recourse to 
metaphysics for a scrutiny of its terms. 
... You cannot shelter theology from 
science or science from theology: nor can 
you shelter either of them from meta- 
physics, or metaphysics from either of 
them. There is no shortcut to truth.” 
From the quotations taken from various 
parts of the book, it is evident that this 
philosopher is profoundly convinced of the 
fact that religion requires more than the 
social group, or humanity, or intense in- 
terest or social values as the object of its 
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interest, dependence, and communion. Nor 
is he satisfied, as too many liberals are, 
with a religion so simplified of profound 
theological thought that it has no intellec- 
tual content. We may not be satisfied with 
his own reading of the Divine Reality, for 
he discards the personal concept, but we 
cannot but be grateful for his recognition 
of the metaphysics of religion. 

Since rational religion is thus so pro- 
foundly subjective, and so massively ob- 
jective, and since it engages the individual 
in his solitariness with the Divine Reality, 
it has great power in man’s life.) It is 
a spiritual dynamic. It makes for power 
in and for life. There is nothing so potent 
in personality as this profoundly individ- 
ual experience. It reaches into the inner 
recesses of one’s being. It engages all his 
powers. It modifies radically the whole 
bent of one’s nature, and the direction of 
one’s life, and the interests he pursues. 

Returning to his pithy saying about the 
difference between arithmetic and religion, 
we may quote further: 


“Arithmetic, of course, enters into your 
nature, so far as that nature involves a 
multiplicity of things. But it is there as 
a necessary condition, and not as a trans- 
forming agency. No one is invariably 
‘justified’ by his faith in the multiplica- 
tion table. But in some sense or other, 
justification is the basis of all religion. 
Your character is developed according to 
your faith. This is the primary religious 
truth from which no one can escape. Re- 
ligion is force of belief cleansing the in- 
ward parts. For this reason the primary 
religious virtue is sincerity, a penetrat- 
ing sincerity. A religion, on its doctrinal 
side, can thus be defined as a system of 
general truths which have the effect of 
transforming character when they are sin- 
cerely held and vividly apprehended.” 


It is good to have our attention re- 
called to this difference between mathemat- 
ical and religious truths, and to see the 
cleansing effect on character of religious 
truths. It raises the question for teacher 
and preacher, whether the truths he is 
proclaiming have this cleansing character; 
whether they have the power to “justify” 
men; and if they have not, is it not be- 
cause they are more mathematical than 
religious ? 

Religion, however, to be such a potent 
factor in life, requires to be rational. 
Professor Whitehead does not make the 
demand that our religion be rationalistie. 
As he insists upon. a religion that is 
individual, but not individualistic, so he 
insists upon a religion that is rational 
but not rationalistic. He does not go in 
search for the secret of religion in the 
field of biological urges or drives, or in the 
herd instincts, or in collective enthusi- 
asmns, or uncriticized feelings, or the sub- 
conscious. He goes in search for it in 
the intuitions of the soul, the apprehen- 
sions of the mind, and here finds religion 
at its best and deepest. Thus he writes: 


“Religious truth must be developed 
from knowledge acquired when our ordi- 
nary senses and intellectual operations 
are at their highest pitch of discipline. 
Rational religion is religion whose belief 


‘and ritual have -been reorganized with 


the aim of making it the central element 
in a coherent ordering of life—an order- 
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ing which shall be coherent both in re- 
spect to the elucidation of thought and 
in respect to the direction of conduct 
toward a unified purpose commanding 
ethical approval. The doctrine of rational 
religion aims at being that metaphysics — 
which can be derived from the supernor- 
mal experience of mankind in its moments 
of finest insight.” “Rational religion is 
the wider conscious relation of men to 
the universe in which they find them- 
selves.” “In a communal religion, you 
study the will of God in order that He 
may preserve you: in a purified religion, 
rationalized under the influence of the 
world-concept, you study His goodness in 
order to be like Him. It is the difference 
between the enemy you conciliate and the 
companion whom you imitate.” “Christ 
represents rationalism derived from direct 
intuition and divorced from dialectics.” 


This philosopher is impressed with the 
difficulty in the way of the race’s reach- 
ing this high level of a purified and ra- 
tional religion, and the ease with which 
people may revert to lower levels and be- 
come atavistic. He therefore stresses the 
truth-insight and the truth-content of re- 
ligion. As he looks over the history of 
religions and surveys the modern world, 
he cannot blind himself to the disturbing 
fact, so well authenticated, and early ex- 
pressed, that a religion may have grave 
moral evils in its train. We generally 
think of religion as something essentially 
noble, always beneficent, and much needed 
in the lives of men and women in this world 
of ours. It is not ill-timed to have our 
attention drawn to the grave evils of 
religion of the past and of the present. 
and of the possible still greater evils in 
the days to come. It is therefore well 
to listen to him as he writes: 


“What should emerge from religion is 
individual worth of character. But worth 
is positive or negative, good or bad. Re- 
ligion is by no means necessarily good. It 
may be very evil. ... In your religious 
experience, the God with whom you have 
made terms may be the God of destruc- 
tion, the God who leaves in his wake the 
loss of the greater reality. . . . History, 
down to the present day, is a melancholy 
record of the horrors which can attend 
religion. . . . Religion is the last refuge 
of human sayagery. The uncritical asso- 
ciation of religion with goodness is directly 
negatived by the plain facts. ... The 
worship of glory arising from power is 
not only dangerous; it arises from a bar- 
bariec conception of God. ... The glorifi- 
cation of power has broken more hearts 
than it has healed.” 


We do well to recognize and realize that 
unless we can keep the religion of men 
rational, it will certainly become evil, 
and they will be the worse for it and 
others suffer more from it. To make men - 
religious is to make them dangerous, un- 
less at the same time the powers evoked 
can be morally controlled and directed 
to great ends which include the welfare 
of all. ; 

The outlook for religion, in this phil- 
osopher’s thought, is not so bright as some — 
think they have the right to maintain. He 
thinks that both Christianity and Bud- 
dhism, which he regards as the two great 
competing religions for the life of the mod- 
ern world, are both weaker than they once 


~ 
* 


sahil 


- inspiration in its dogmas. 
tion of religion lies in the history of re- 


were, and more or less on the decline. 
“They do not have the vital power they 
once had. If we confine ourselves to 


_ Christianity, and ask his reasons for his 


opinion, we learn that it is due to the 
grave mistakes the church has made in 
its attitude toward science; but its great- 
est mistake has been in not knowing, and, 


of course, then not keeping, to its real 


sources of life and power. “Religion,” he 
says, “commits suicide when it finds its 
The inspira- 


ligion. By this I mean that it is fo*be 
found in the primary expressions of 
the intuitions of the finest types of re- 
ligious lives.” There are, however, certain 
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grounds of hope. Religion has its basis 
in the nature of man, and he has needs 
and interests which are greater and deeper 
than those of his daily occupation or pro- 
fession. A man is more than worker, or a 
business man, or a scientist, or a philoso- 
pher. The more human he is, the greater 
his needs, and so there is ever the pos- 
sibility of religion. It is significant that 
Professor Whitehead considers “religion 
in the making.” It has its past in which 
great souls have played their part and 
whose places are secure, and in their 
reaches of experience we shall not go be- 
yond them, but more and more deeply into 
them; but religion is still in the making, 
and we have our own high privileges of ori- 


+ 
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ginal experiences, and thus of contribut- 
ing our share to the making. We must 
abandon our “Gospels of Force” and 
“Gospels of Uniformity” and be willing to 
go on our wandering, adventuresome way, 
in perfecting rational religion with its 
ultimate reality in God, its wealth of life 
in the soul, and its great virtue, world- 
loyalty. 

“The passage of time is the journey of 
the world toward the gathering of new 
ideas into actual fact. This adventure is 
upwards and downwards. Whatever 
ceases to ascend, fails to preserve itself 
and enters upon its inevitable path of 
decay.” 


We must find and take the upward Way. 


Almost a Decade of Bolshevism 


What Russia is like to-day, both good and bad 


T IS NOW almost ten years since the 
Russian revolution startled a world 
immersed in war, and launched the most 
colossal economic experiment, whether for 
good or evil, in the history of the world. 
It is in operation in a country embracing 
one-sixth of the land surface of the world, 
governed by a group of fanatics who are 
trying to establish their dream of a com- 
munistiec utopia. It is far better to have 
this laboratory experiment conclusively 
prove its success or failure in one country, 
without outside interference, than to have 
opposition furnish an excuse for its failure. 
For nine years we have been deluged 
with Russian propaganda, red and white, 
characterizing the existing regime all the 
way from a socialistic heaven to a dia- 
bolical inferno. Many of us have long 
felt that an unprejudiced group of sci- 
entists should be sent there to report the 
truth of what they saw. A few years ago, 
President Harding proposed this, but the 
Bolsheviks, in accepting, had the audacity 
to ask permission for a similar Bolshevik 
commission to come to America. This 
blocked the entire affair. It was only 
this summer that the first unofficial mis- 
sion went to Russia. 

The personnel was drawn from seven 
different vocations and twelve States. 
Both major political parties were repre- 
sented. It comprised two business men, 
President Danforth of the Ralston-Purina 
Company of St. Louis and F. W. Ramsey 
of Cleveland, president of the Y. M. C. A. 
of North America; four educators, under 
the chairmanship of President Knowles 
of the College of the Pacific; five editors 
and publicists, including Chester Rowell 
of California and ©. C. Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century ; five social work- 
ers, including Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram 
of Boston, chairman of the Committee for 
the Education of Russian Youth in Exile, 
and Miss Louise Gates, general secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Toledo; two ministers, the Rey. 
-G. Bromley Oxnam of Los Angeles, and 
Dean William Scarlet of Christ Church 


JEROME DAVIS 


Yale University 


This fresh story of recent expe- 
riences in Russia by one of the most 
competent and judicious men in 
America is being printed by courtesy 
of and simultaneously with The Chris- 
tian Leader, to whose editor, Dr. John 
Van Schaick, Jr., THE REGISTER in be- 
half of its readers expresses its 
gratitude. ‘ 


Cathedral, St. Louis; one lawyer, Fred- 
erick Winston of Minneapolis; and one 
physician studying the health situation, 
Dr. Clarence Gamble of the Medical School 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

We used every effort to prevent the trip 
from being “personally conducted,” our 
being shown only that which was most 
favorable. One in the party had been in 
Russia four times, another three, and two 
others once. Four of the group knew 
Russian, while twelve spoke Buropean 
languages with which educated Russians 
are conversant. We used twelve Russian 
interpreters, the majority of whom had 
learned English under the old régime and 
were in sympathy with it rather than with 
the new order. 

I was deputized to enter a month before 
the rest to collect all available statistics 
and printed data, as well as to arrange an 
itinerary and interviews with important 
government leaders. I spent two hours 
with Stalin, the General Secretary of the 
Communist party, who, as majority leader, 
has more power than any one else. We 
had two interviews with Chicherin, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who spoke 
with extreme frankness. Others inter- 
viewed included: Lunacharsky, Minister 
of Education; the Vice-President of the 
Republic; the Chairman of the Supreme 
Economie Council; the leaders of the 
yarious co-operative movements and 
banks; the head of the railway system; 
the General Secretary of the Trade Union ; 
and the leaders of the various religious 
bodies. 


We traveled freely, interviewing both 
friends and foes of the government. Some 
journeyed to Southern Ukraine, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus; one went into the 
Don Coal Basin; still another made sey- 
eral trips into the peasant districts. The 
party as a whole remained for a total of 
two weeks in Moscow, then visited Nijni 
Novogorod, the headquarters of the All- 
Russian fair and the home of the Acting 
Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
From this city they went down the Volga 
River, stopping to see the peasant villages, 
and finally reaching Kazan, the capital 
of the Tatar Republic. Returning to Mos- 
cow by rail, they visited Leningrad and 
then separated to leave Russia by prac- 
tically every available route: through Si- 
beria, Poland, Finland, Latvia, Hsthonia, 
and by airplane from Moscow to Berlin. 

In this article I do not speak for any 
one except myself, but I think the others 
will agree that we found a group of Rus- 
sian leaders who were, for the most part, 
sincerely trying to establish an order 
which, so they thought, was to be of bene- 
fit to the common people. No one could 
talk intimately with them without being 
convinced that they are not the _ blood- 
thirsty monsters so often painted in our 
American press. Most of them have served 
long terms in the Czar’s jail for revolu- 
tionary activities, and, in consequence, 
have had their ideas warped. One does 
not agree with them, but one is forced to 
recognize the sacrificial devotion with 
which they have suffered ridicule, im- 
prisonment, and exile for the greater part 
of their lives. 

We found industry slowly improving. 
From its low point of fourteen per cent. 
of the normal production under the Czar, 
it has now reached nearly ninety per cent. 
The average worker is being paid less 
than a dollar a day in wages, but he is 
getting a host of subsidiary benefits, all 
the way from free housing to insurance 
against illness, accident, and unemploy- 
ment, together with annual two-week va- 
cations with pay. 
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The conditions in agriculture are worse 
than in industry, but every year sees an 
advance. ‘Tio be sure, the peasants have 
to sell their grain cheap and purchase at 
high prices. This is necessary because 
Russia is trying to build up her industries 
so that they will be independent of the 
rest of the world. There are Communists 
who would tax the peasant even more 
and sell to him still higher. Stalin and 
the majority are opposed to this policy. 
They wish to treat the peasant and the 
worker on equal terms. 

Our group agreed on certain outstand- 
ing weaknesses in the Russian situation. 
First, the Bolsheviks might be termed 
“dogmatic atheists.” They do not have an 
attitude of reverent agnosticism, such as 
was held by Darwin, but they are actively 
fighting religion. The famous motto in- 
scribed on the city hall in Moscow, “Reli- 
gion is the Opiate of the People,” typifies 
their conviction. After having been in 
Russia for a year under the Czar’s régime, 
I can well understand this attitude. It 
will be remembered that, in spite of the 
beautiful mysticism of the Russian Church, 
it was allied with the Czar’s government, 
in fact supported and corrupted by it. 
Stalin, the present ruler, started his train- 
ing in a theological seminary. He was 
excluded for reading the writings of Karl 
Marx. Many priests acted-as informants 
against revolutionists. It is small wonder 
that the revolutionary leaders began to 
feel that religion was merely superstition 
in alliance with autocracy. They are now 
trying to substitute for religious faith a 
philosophy based on science. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not content merely to op- 
pose religion, but have gone so far as to 
_ prohibit its organized teaching to children. 
To be sure, the churches are permitted to 
function, and any religious denomination 
which had Sunday-schools prior to the 
revolution may continue them now. No 
denomination, however, can inaugurate a 
new program of Sunday-schools. There 
is also rigid censorship of all printed mate- 
rial. While these severe restrictions are 
being applied to religious believers, com- 
munistic supporters have free right to 
propagandize anywhere in favor of athe- 
ism. Utter nonsense is being circulated 
as fact; for instance, it is denied that 
Christ ever lived, or it is asserted that he 
actually was a libertine. 


In the second place, we found the 


Bolsheviks afflicted with what might be 


termed ‘dogmatic communism.” They are 
convinced that communism is absolutely 
good and will solve every problem through- 
out the world. This logically leads to 
belief in world revolution and the over- 
throw of capitalism. Closely allied with 
this theory is the belief held, it may be 
remembered, by many of the early Christ- 
ians, that this new gospel should be ex- 
tended by the sword. To be-sure, the 
Bolsheviks believe that injustice is their 
chief ally, and that it is impossible to use 
force where injustice is not widespread. 
They differ with Americans as to the 
extent of injustice in other countries. For 
example, they believe that our capitalistic 
industrial mechanism is so corrupt and 
rotten that it justifies revolution. Except 
for the handful of pacifists in America, 
most Americans agree with them as to 
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the use of force, but disagree as to the 
extent of our own evils. Although we do 
not ordinarily actively aid foreign peoples 
in breaking the bands of oppression, we 
consider it praiseworthy to spring to the 
aid of a foreign country, such as Belgium, 
if it is being shamefully maltreated. The 
Bolsheviks believe not only that gross in- 
justice should be overthrown, but that 
they should give assistance to oppressed 
peoples throughout the world. This 
danger of Bolshevism must be frankly 
recognized. : 

In the third place, the Communists do 
not believe in liberty as we know it. They 


frankly advocate the dictatorship of the 


proletariat. Since all the workers and 
peasants are not intellectually awake to 
the needs of the social order, the Bolshe- 
viks assume the position of an advance 
guard who must guide the rest until all 
are genuinely communized. This means 
that at present a million members, aided 
by two million young Communists or 
Komsomols, rule Russia. There is a large 
measure of liberty in criticizing the goy- 
ernment, but no group can organize an 


_opposition party, so that, in effect, you 


have a monopoly of legality for the Com- 
munist party. The resulting dictatorship 
has caused severe injustice to the upper 
seven per cent. of the population, although 
it may be retribution for their previous 
indifference to the sufferings of the masses 
under the Czar. The Bolsheviks have thus 
substituted oppression of a small minority 
for a former injustice to an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

While we must clearly recognize these 
evils, in fairness to the Bolsheviks we 
must not overlook certain outstanding 
achievements which may benefit the Rus- 
sian people and which certainly deserve 
to be carefully studied. The Bolsheviks 
are keeping the basic natural resources 
under the control of the government. 
They offer leases to private individuals 
on terms which involve the complete re- 
turn of factory, mine, or railroad to the 
government at the end of a fixed period. 
In the United States we have adopted the 
policy of giving railroads, mines, and 
public utilities to private capital in per- 
petuity. The Bolsheviks consider this an 
inexcusable blunder. Take two examples 


Illusion 
CLARA §. CARTER 


We'll read that book, we'll sing that 
song— 

But when? Oh, when the days are long; 

When thoughts are free, and voices clear, 

Some happy time within the year. 

The days scud by with noiseless tread, 

The song unsung, the book unread. 


We'll see that friend, and make him feel 
The weight of friendship, true as steel, 
Some flowers of sympathy bestow. 

But Time sweeps on with steady flow, 
Until with quick, reproachful tear, 

We lay our flowers upon his bier. 


And still we walk the desert sands, 
And still with trifles fill our hands; 
While ever, just beyond our reach, 

A fairer purpose shows to each. 

The deeds we have not done, but willed, 
Remain. to haunt us, unfulfilled. 


. 
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of American concessions now. in force in 
Moscow. In the one case, an American 
has to build a pencil factory and return 
it to the government within ten years. 
During this period, however, because of 
the high tariff, he expects to make one 
thousand per cent. on his investment. The 
Harrimans have a concession in manganese 
which runs fifty years, after which time 
it reverts to the government. Perhaps by 
that time there will be left only a moun- 
tain of mined dirt. The Bolsheviks, how- 
ever, claim that in the interim science may 
make this worn-out property worth mil- 
lions. In that case, the Russian govern- 
ment and people: will gain the unearned 
increment. 

Another experiment, which already has 
its supporters in this country, is occupa- 
tional representation. Whatever the evils 
inherent in their political dictatorship, 
they are trying a new method of occupa- 
tional instead of geographical election. 
Thus the Housewives’ Union and the Bak- 
ery Workers each elect their own -repre- 
sentative in the various Soviet councils. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
Bolsheviks is their willingness to change 
any theory to make it actually work. One 
frankly said to me, “We are working on a 
trial and error basis, and in the past it 
has been mostly error.” While they hold 
rigidly to their belief in communism, they 
often change all the minor practical de- 
tails. For example, they have gone 
through a period of war communism, when 
everything was being run by the govern- 
ment—the street cars were free, and no 
one could secure food except by ticket—- 
to a period when private initiative and 
private industry are being strongly aided. 
They started out with a uniform wage 
scale and a bitter hostility to piece-rate 
wages. They now have seventeen different 
wage rates in each factory, and most 
laborers are paid by an output test. 

It must also be recognized that, on 
paper, the Bolsheviks have the most ad- 
vanced labor laws in the world. We have 
already spoken of the social insurance 
and vacations with pay. A working 
mother is entitled to two months’ vacation, 
with pay, both before and after childbirth. 
The worker also has at his disposal some 
of the finest rest homes in the world, the 
summer palaces of the former nobility in 
the Caucasus and the Crimea. The Trade 
Union is recognized by the government and 
has its own representative in every legisla- 
tive body. 

The Bolsheviks believe in complete 
equality for subject nationalities. No- 
where else are “inferior races” treated with 
such consideration. All the various na- 
tional republics have complete autonomy 
in local affairs. This policy, invented by 
Stalin, the present ruler, is probably doing 
more to endear Bolshevism to Hastern 
peoples than any mere propaganda. What 
other Christian nation has abrogated its 
unjust treaties with China? What nation 
except Russia has refused to send gun- 
boats and military arms to protect her 
property interests during the period of 
civil war in China? Because of this 
policy, the Soviets have won the support 
of the famous Christian general, Fung, 
who was in Moscow while we were there. 

Bolshevism also stands against exploita- 


f iy nd Biperiltette brutality 
er these evils occur. 

my belief that Bolshevik propa- 
a can circulate freely in America 
the Atlantic to the Pacific with no 


L or our accepting the German Kaiser 
the Japanese Emperor. On the other 


1 wherever there is injustice, 
paganda Inay take root. 


there 
Communism 


of injustice, and as such it ey have some 
_ utility value. 
Shristians should be glad, too, that there 
_ is one country in the world which stands 
frankly opposed to the profit motive. All 
over that great country people are being 
taught that it is not only reprehensible 
to serve the God of Profit, but that it is 
damnable. A man can still work for 
- money in Russia, but he is considered a 
moral leper and a social outcast if he does. 
_ No Communist may accept more than 225 
Tubles a month, except such compensation 
as he may receive for his writings. This 
means that his salary may not be more 
than $112.50 a month, or $3.75 a day. The 
Bolsheviks are frankly out to give every 
_ good thing to the poor, even at the expense 
of the rich. It is difficult for an un- 
_ prejudiced American to understand why, 
_ if Russia in her bitter poverty can provide 
unemployment insurance, America, with 
all her colossal wealth and efficiency, can 
not; why, if Russia can have adequate 
- child labor laws, America can not. 
One comes back from Russia with mixed 
feelings, but our group was unanimous in 
_ believing that the American Government 
- would do well to enter immediately into 
conference with Russia, looking toward 
_ recognition. It is a curious anomaly that 
we recognize the Mussolini Government 
of Italy and refuse even to confer with 
Russia. In 1923, President Coolidge, in 
his message to Congress, offered to reach 
an agreement with the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Bolsheviks immediately ac- 
cepted his terms and asked for a confer- 
ence. From that day to this, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has refused to 
confer with Russia. I talked for two 
hours with Stalin and with Chicherin, the 
Foreign Minister. Again and again they 
reiterated their desire to settle their 
differences with the American Govern- 
ment, as outlined by the President. They 
_ likewise made absolutely clear that this 
could not be done except through confer- 
ence. It is the first time in the history 
of our republic that a great nation, rep- 
_Tesenting one hundred and forty million 
le, with a government which is more 
9 ‘stable and, curiously enough, longer in 
_ power than almost any other European 
government, which has now been recog- 
nized by every other leading government 
ed <0 world, should be refused recognition 
nine long years. Every Christian 
American should consider whether in this 
SI our treatment of Russia is in 
‘dance’ with the spirit of Christ— 
unfriendliness is calculated to 
or increase the excesses and 
3 of Bolshevism. 
t forbear to mention also the 
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t difliculties of the Russian Church. . De- 


prived of the income which it formerly 
received from the government, it is forced 
to appeal to a people who haye been torn 
by ten years of world war and civil con- 
flict. They are facing bitter persecution 
and hostility from those in authority. 
Now, if ever, is the opportunity to change 
the Russian Church and help it to a more 
progressive attitude and practice. The 
Russian Orthodox Church has two theolog- 
ical seminaries struggling to maintain 
themselves amidst the handicaps of a 
revolutionary situation, and the American 
Church could well afford to give of her 
abundance. It is my belief that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars expended now for 
modernizing and helping theological educa- 
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tion in Russia would be worth many mil- 
lions ten years from now. I am hoping 
to raise some funds for this purpose, and 
I should be glad to forward to the Russian 
Orthodox Theological Seminary any money 
which is intrusted to my care. Bolshevik 
priests implored my aid in securing lit- 
erature regarding Sunday-schools, social 
service, and, most of all, apologetics. 
Corrupt and inefficient leaders are_ being 
driven silently and steadily out of the 
church, and it is going to be manned by 
those who are sincere enough to be per- 
secuted and who are ready to make 
changes, regardless of their cost. When 
history writes its verdict, will America be 
proud or ashamed of the part we have 
played? 


Do Not Fear Denominationalism 


Let no critics turn us from the task of the hour 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


From a sermon on 
“Who are these Unitarians?” 


HIS LIBERTY for which we stand is 

not liberty merely for the sake of lib- 
erty, but liberty for the sake of finding 
the truth, of discovering reality, of seeing 
things as they are, of understanding the 
universe in which we are obliged to live; 
for we believe that the people will be more 
likely to find the truth if they are free 
to search for it than if they are threatened 
or frightened, or if they are compelled to 
come to some preordained conclusions that 
have been settled for them. Freedom, 
then, for the sake of finding the truth— 
this is the fundamental principle of Uni- 
tarianism. That is why no minister 
of the Unitarian fellowship is asked to 
subscribe to any doctrine, theological or 
philosophical. 

When a man applies for a position in 
the ministry of the Unitarian Association, 
they are not interested in his beliefs, but 
in his ability, his earnestness, and his con- 
secration to the truth. They do not ask 
him what he thinks, but can he think. 
And that is why each Unitarian society 
guarantees its minister absolute freedom 
of thought and expression, because to 
deny the teacher the right to teach the 
truth as he sees it is to deny themselves 
the opportunity to learn the truth. The 
very foundation stone of the Unitarian 
faith is the belief that truth should be 
taken as authority and not authority as 
truth. The only thing to which intellec- 
tually a free Unitarian can afford to bow 
is the truth. 

Unitarianism cannot be viewed his- 
torically from the standpoint of a type of 
thought, and no man Can speak author- 
itatively of the doctrines of Unitarianism ; 
Unitarianism cannot be judged by the 
teaching of any individual society, because 
each society has the perfect right to for- 
mulate for itself any creed it desires, to 
practice any ritual it pleases, and to es- 
tablish any policy it sees fit. 

And yet there is a remarkable unan- 
imity of opinion among Unitarians in gen- 
eral, in spite of this freedom. Of course, 
the interpretation which Unitarians place 


upon the great problems of existence is 
constantly changing, because Unitarianism 
accepts as truth the demonstrated facts 
of science; and a religion which tries to 
keep abreast of science is constantly on 
the march. Therefore, the Unitarians of 
to-day teach very different things and 
emphasize very different problems from 
those of a generation ago. 


“New occasions teach new duties, time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward who 
would keep abreast of truth.” 


These words by our own Mr. Lowell come 
as near expressing the very heart of Uni- 
tarianism as anything I know. For 
Unitarianism is an attitude of mind rather 
than a form of doctrine. 
ceptive attitude of mind which throws 
itself open to all progress in human 
thought with only one aim—the discovery 
of that which is real and true. Therefore, 
no one becomes a Unitarian or ceases to 
be a Unitarian because of any belief or 
opinion he may hold. He only becomes a 
Unitarian when he has the proper attitude 
toward truth, and ceases to be one when 
he loses this attitude, no matter how much 
he believes or disbelieves. 


There never was a time in the history 
of the world when there was so great a 
need for such an institution as at this 
very moment. The old religion is break- 
ing down on every hand; the old forms of 
worship and the ancient doctrines are 
losing their hold on the modern mind; the 
growing alienation between the churches 
and the great body of intelligent people 
is the most conspicuous religious phenom- 
enon of our time. Wverywhere men are 
coming to feel that if they want to give 
themselves to the great work of seeking 
the truth, they must do this outside and 
not inside the church—hence the almost 
total disregard of organized religion by 
the scientists and scholars of to-day. 
Everywhere men are coming to feel that 
there is no reason why, as a preliminary 
to serving the crying needs of humanity, 
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they must first recognize ecclesiastical 
forms which they cannot respect and 
assent to theological creeds which they 
cannot believe—hence the alienation from 
the church of the great majority of re- 
formers and social workers. Everywhere 
men are coming to feel that religion as 
interpreted by the churches has no nec- 
essary connection with what they regard 
as the fundamental realities of present- 
day civilization—hence the separation of 
the great masses of people from all the 
influences of organized religion. Every- 
where men are coming to believe that to 
be interested in religion is to be interested 
in what is false or superficial or non- 
essential or unreal. And all because the 
churches insist upon clinging to the forms 
which pass and the beliefs which disin- 
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tegrate, instead of the spirit which abides ; 
insist upon affirming that there is no reli- 
gion without the acceptance of those artifi- 
cial conditions, in which men believe little 
and for which they care less. 

We are needed to-day as never before; 
and no fear of denominationalism, no 
sentimental love of church unity, no “mush 
of concession” as Emerson phrased it, 
must be allowed to turn us from the task 
which is this day laid upon our shoulders. 
We must proclaim to men everywhere that 
here in our Unitarian fold is a place 
where they may follow truth to its utter- 
most bounds and still enjoy the privileges 
of religious fellowship; all we ask is that 
they come with open minds, with loving 
hearts, with helping hands, and with the 
spirit of good will. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dr. Leonard B. Clark 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There appeared in The Boston Evening 
Transcript the notice of the will of my 
classmate, Dr. Leonard B. Clark, late of 
the Waverley district of Belmont. He 
was a splendid example of the suburban 
or country doctor, who literally gave his 
life for the relief of his patients. In a 
widely-spread practice he overtaxed him- 
self again and again beyond his strength, 
bringing on the heart disease from which 
he passed away on October 29. 

He never married. He was a devoted 
member of the Unitarian Church at 
Waverley, of which he was one of the 
founders and long the treasurer and a 
member of the parish committee. In his 
will he left $1,000 to that church, the 
income to be used for the maintenance of 
the church organ. He also remembered 
-the Waltham Hospital, of which he was a 
member of the staff; and after the death 
of a life beneficiary, one-half of the residue 
of his property goes to the Harvard Medi- 
eal School, of which he was a graduate. 

To my mind there are few greater 
saints on earth than the devoted family 
practitioners. E 

Henry M. WILLIAMS. 

Boston, MASS. 


Detroit and the Church 


To the Editor of THt CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR io 


As one:who very much enjoys the fresh 
and thoughtful presentation of religious 
and other matters in THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
IsTeR, I want to thank you first of all 
for the excellent paper. Very often one 
is most helped by reading an article with 
which one does not agree, and provided 
there is respect for the opinions of others 
there is never any reason why there 
should be full agreement. 

There is an article in THe CHRISTIAN 
Reeister for October 28 by Rev. H. C. 
Herring entitled “Religions and Business 
Blundered in Detroit.” Probably they did 
blunder; but I want to ask the definite 
and pointed question, if the fundamental 
blunder, after all, is not to be found in 
the idea that the church is a place in 


which to air all sorts of opinions about 
everything under the sun, and likewise 
that it is a forum in which to discuss all 
sorts and kinds of movements. After all, 
is not the church a place where all sorts 
and conditions of men are to worship God? 
I wish that the Rev. Mr. Herring gave 
some evidence that such an idea had ever 


received a moment’s consideration from 
him! : 
Furthermore, when such articles are 


discussed, I wish it were remembered, for 
a moment‘at least, by these perfervid 
men, that, so far as I saw in the press, 
the Roman Catholic Church had no Labor 
leader speak from their pulpit, or con- 
duct Mass for them, and there were no 
tirades against the Roman Catholic 
Church as being bought over to pluto- 
cratic powers that prey. I quite believe 
that someone blundered, but the blunder in 
my judgment is the entire conception that 
a Protestant church is the errand-boy of 
every conceivable movement that desires 
to use it, and which goes out and acts 
like a spoiled child if the church’ does 
not consent to forward his movement. 

Fundamentally, then, the debate will 
move about the question, “What is the 
aim and character of a church?’ For one, 
I distinctly disbelieve that it is an agency 
to promote Capitalism or Labor, or that 
it is for any propaganda purpose of a 
variety of perhaps necessary organiza- 
tions. If this is said to be unsympathetic, 
and a limitation upon the wide human 
interest of the church, then I may reply 
that ignorant people find it easy to make 
violent charges and somewhat more diffi- 
cult to think through the meaning of 
Christian church. 

I am glad you published the article, 
but I also felt that it would be a good 
thing for you to know that some of us 
who are proud to be Protestants are re- 
fusing any longer to be considered as a 
mere annex to this or that movement, 
whatever label the movement may bear. 


WALTER J. Hocus. 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Yorx, Pa. 


[We are informed that Father John 
A. Ryan preached to a great congrega- 
tion in the largest Catholic Church in 
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Detroit on the Sunday the Federation of 
Labor was not represented in the Protes-~ 
tant churehes, except those pulpits we 
have noted. A Mass was celebrated on 
the same occasion. The sympathy of the 
Catholic Church with the just aspirations 
of Labor is a fact established nearly forty 
years ago by the churchmanship of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. His biography by Allen Sin- 
clair Will contains the remarkable vic- 
tory Gibbons won over the whole church. 
We all know that Father Ryan is the 
leading Catholic figure in America in the 
field of social Christianity. He has lec- 
tured at Meadville Theological School. 
For the historic attitude of the whole 
Christian church, even from the Middle 
Ages, one should read R. H. Tawney’s 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,” 
where one will find that social and eco- 
nomic problems have always commanded 
the Church’s direct interest. We are 
doing no new thing to hear Labor and to 
study her problems, which at last are 
moral and spiritual problems. Indeed, we 
are neglecting our duty not to know these 
things, for Christianity is only useful 
when it is applied. We must be skillful 
practitioners in the social order.—THE 
EDITor. | 


Credit Where Credit 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


“Credit where credit is due.” My at- 
tention has been directed to a statement 
in the report of Dr. Slaten’s address on 
“Religious Liberty” before the Ministers’ 
Institute at Deerfield, Mass. He spoke of 
seeing on the bulletin board in front of a 
Unitarian church in California the motto, 
“In this church we do not tolerate 
heretics, we welcome them.” I feel that 
your readers who have rejoiced in this 
terse statement, as I do, should know that 
it was originally coined by Rey. James W. 
Macdonald in 1918 when he was minister 
in the Unitarian Church at Melrose, Mass. 
The slogan is enjoying considerable 
popularity among our churches, and I 
should like to have it credited to its 
author. 

HE. BuURDETTE Backus. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Another Heretic in Islam 


Mohammedanism, in the strictly theolog- 
ical contents of its doctrine, and in the atti- 
tude of its leaders toward this doctrine 
as revealed in the Koran, has always been 
more fundamentalistic than Christianity 
ever was, even in its darkest ages,—that 
in spite of creditable work in science done 
by Moslem people at a time when Western 
Europe was at a standstill in scientific 
discovery. ; 

Hence it is not surprising that Islam is 
having another heresy trial. A’ despatch 
from Cairo, Egypt, relayed by the Asso- 
ciated Press, tells of the trial of Dr. Taha 
Hussein, professor of Arabic literature in 
the state university at Cairo. The profes- 
sor is accused of defaming Islam in a 
book on pre-Islamic poetry, in which he 
argues that portions of the Koran are in- 
capable of literal acceptance. The prin- 
ciple which the trial will decide is whether 
the Hgyptian Constitution, which ex- 
pressly allows freedom of conscience, will 
tolerate what is equivalent in the Western 
world to the “higher criticism.” — 


knowledge. 


Books Are News 


Whatever else new books are, says a recent editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
they are news—and news of a character far more important than managing editors have recog- 


nized. .. 


. The advance of science, the interpretation of politics, the satiric study of contemporary 


characters, ideas in poetry, new forms of beauty, authentic history,—this is news, and first Arne) first 


made accessible in its maturity, in books. 


Scarcely a week passes between August and December, and be- 


tween January and June, when there is not a full- length news story of real importance and great interest in 


a just-published book. 


Miracles 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


MIRACLES. 
Darrow. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Darrow has written a lively book 
against belief in miracles; and he has 
written it with an excellent motive. He 
desires to help men to make progress in 
the understanding of religion, and to that 
end exhorts them to emerge from the stage 
of racial adolescence, in which the reli- 
gious instinct is always blended with tales 
of miracle, into that stage of intellectual 
maturity which, unencumbered by irra- 
tional superstition, may allow a real spir- 
itual renaissance. His method is to show 
that belief in signs and wonders belongs 
to tae myth-making habit of the primitive 
type of mind, and to illustrate this by re- 
citing the miracle stories that embellish 
the tradition of Zoroaster, Krishna, Bud- 
dha, Mahomet. The reader, finding these 
incredible, is then led to see in the same 
light the miracles of the Old and New 
Testament, and the literature of Catholic 
Christianity. The modern Fundamentalist 


A Mopmern Vinw. By Floyd L. 


-who bases his faith on miracle is con- 


strained to acknowledge that the wonder- 
stories which he accepts are in kind and 
origin like those that he rejects. 

Mr. Darrow is, of course, governed by 
the modern scientific view of nature, 
though in explanation of the vision of the 
risen Christ he is not disinclined to the 
Rosicrucian speculation, which would 
seem to put a strain on scientific thinking. 
Unfortunately, this well-intentioned argu- 
ment does not rest upon accurate historical 
He has borrowed too much 
from authors of no great standing as 
respects learning and discrimination. To 
refer the text of the Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses to the Fourth Gospel, and then 
quote it from John v. 7, might indicate 
that he was not personally familiar with 
parts of the New Testament. One would 
like to know his grounds for saying that 
the New Testament was established in 
its present form in 691 a.p. Mr. Darrow’s 
remarks about the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity do not betray any 
study of the matter, and when he makes 


to be suspected that he has not read 
of these authors. Mr. Darrow 
from Conyers Middleton, whom he 


_ Philo of Alexandria one person with Plato, 
7 is 


of the early church”; but when 
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‘ “the greatest authority upon the 


(p. 194) he infers that Middleton regarded 
the miracle stories of the Gospels as 
intentional fabrications, he shows that he 
has not read Middleton (Free Inquiry, 
1748), whose argument was that, since 
purity of doctrine was guaranteed by 
miracles, the miracles must be limited to 
the apostolic age. To protect Protestant- 
ism, Middleton accused Fathers of the Cath- 
olic Church of pious fraud in their miracle 
stories; and Mr. Darrow, knowing Middle- 
ton by Lecky’s quotations, repeats the 
charge. To show Augustine guilty of pious 
fabrication he quotes, for example, the 
story of Curma the Smith. The reader 
would do well, however, to compare this 
with W. Montgomery’s article in the cur- 
rent (October) number of the Hibbert 
Journal, which shows Augustine as cast- 
ing doubt upon this very tale of miracle. 

More might be said to show that we 
who oppose belief in miracles are some- 
what embarrassed by Mr. Darrow as an 
ally. 


Modern Britain 


ENGLAND. By The Very Reverend Dean W. 
R. Inge. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 


This is one of the World Series books 
edited by Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. The series 
is meant “to give a balanced survey of 
the forces, intellectual, economic, and po- 
litical, which are molding the lives of 
contemporary states.” The chapter-titles 
give the scope of the subject-matter: “The 
Land and the People’; “The Soul of Eng- 
land’; “Empire”; ‘“Industrialism’; “De- 
mocracy.” Thus the reader sweeps from 
the geographical and climatie causes that 
make the Britisher to the conditions of 
life that the Britisher makes. No criti- 
eism can belittle the greatness of this 
book. Its fearless facing of facts; its 
independence in deductions; its courage 
in prophecy and warning; its boldness, 
and its stupendous knowledge compel ad- 
miration, and the only right attitude is 
that of a learner. It really seems to be 
one of the indispensable volumes of the 
hour. Seriousness is the one word that 
describes it; but the style is not heavy, 
quite the contrary. Everyone who knows 
Dean Inge waits to hear the word 
“sloomy” applied to him. This book will 
not enable him to escape that adjective, 
though it might be said that gloomy truth 
is a better guide than a false light. Surely 
it is better to be warned by a pessimism 
that is kind—and I read the Dean’s. pes- 


simism that way—than by that of some 
other modern prophets who are optimistic 
and cruel. If the Dean sees industrialism 
choking England, he also sees something 
to point the way out, in his fine words: 
“In the opinion of the present writer, 
there is no remedy except to seek a higher 
and truer standard of values, such as has 
been preached by idealists of all creeds, 
times, and countries ... in plain living 
and high thinking will be our salvation.” 
He finds no final hope in democracy ; this 
is the most gloomy part of the book. But 
have any finer words lately been spoken 
than these?—“Christianity is not commit- 
ted to any political or economic theory, 
but it inculeates the spirit which would 
make almost any form of government 
work satisfactorily.” The treatment of 
the American Revolution seems to us a 
misreading of fact, and a misjudgment; 
and the same may be said of his feeling 
that there is in America a real enmity, 
or the seeds of such enmity, against Eng- 
land. But the spots that stir one’s dis- 
agreement also stir one’s thought. For a 
searching examination of our social struc- 
ture, and for a piercing glance at the 
foundations beneath that exterior, the 
Dean’s hard labor, as he confesses it to 
have been, must hold high if not almost 
first place. One is compelled to ask, how- 
ever, how it comes about that the Dean, 
one of our modern religious leaders, writes 
history with so small a place left in it 
for forces that are more than human. We 
get little glimpse in this book of the divine 
forces that lie beneath history. There 
is surely a place for faith, even though 
we may not express it as our forefathers 
did. @. L. P. 


Our Family Tree 

Tub HSCAPH FROM THE PRIMITIVE. By Hor- 
ace Carncross, M.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

“Mankind is dominated by a giant, in- 
finite family complex. A complex is a 
group of ideas charged with emotional 
feeling that remains buried in the mind 
and separated from the woven web of 
eonscious thought. A family complex, 
therefore, is such a group of ideas in 
regard to the early relationships of the 
person in whom it is present with respect 
to those other members of his family with 
whom originally he is most concerned.” 

“Spirit, which is a character, an at- 
titude, an essence, a distillate of combined 
forces, has cohabited with the precipitate 
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of those forces, which we call matter, to 
produce life.” “And so spirit, which is a 
phase of force acting upon matter, is an- 
other phase of force, begets spirit-matter, 
which is life. And from the birth of life 
human beings have grown.” Truly an 
interesting family tree! From this nebu- 
lous, tenuous, @ priorg beginning, the au- 
thor constructs an account of the way man- 
kind has come up from its early begin- 
nings. It is a story which has often been 
told, and the present one contains nothing 
strikingly new or illuminating. The au- 
thor has his tilt at the old contradiction 
between free will and determinism, and 
takes his stand with the latter; and then, 
as so many determinists do, preaches to 
his readers that they should do this and 
that just as if they were wholly free! The 
father-mother-child idea, which is as old 
as all primitive religions, he uses as the 
outline structure of his book. Mother— 
Nature, Father—God, Child—Man, this is 
the trinity out of which he builds his 
story. The book is unnecessarily long, 
preachy, and has numerous repetitious in- 
felicities of style, such as “ever” for ‘al- 
ways.” Of course there are all sorts of 
readers, and one can only say again that 
for those who like this kind of book, this 
is the kind of book they would like. 
J. ALF. 


Live History 


THE StTorY oF MetTHOoDISM. By Halford E. 
Luccock and Paul Hutchinson. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. 

Here is the new history with a venge- 
ance—and a promise. Will Durant found 
the way to furnish philosophy to babes, 
and now come two writers who know how 
to make the ungodly read about the 
Methodist Church. The book is delightful, 
no matter what may be your particular 
bent. It is well bound, well printed, and 
the illustrations by Harold Speakman are 
worth all the book costs. Mr. Speakman 
rollicks through the pages with a mixture 
of humor and serene seriousness altogether 
charming. The Saints of Methodism keep 
coming around the corner, and greeting 
you in all sorts of unconventional poses. 

But the book itself. It is alive. There 
is not a dead page in it. It reveals pride 
in the history of Methodism, but larger 
pride in the signs of an enlarging Christian 
enthusiasm. There is plenty of humor in 
it—that sorest lack in most histories of 
the church. The book smiles over the 
mental and emotional quirks of the great 
ones of Methodism, a good-humored smile, 
in which the saints are invited to join. 
The picture of John Wesley is convincing 
and appealing. Here is the chance for 
which many have long waited, to meet 
John Wesley without being moralized 
over: to know him on terms of fair com- 
radeship. The authors deserve thanks 
for this. The appraisal of the present 
situation in Methodism is discriminating. 
There is none of the heavy and pontifical 
stuff of which promotion literature is 
compounded. There is no propaganda 
note. It is the easy-armchair view of men 


who know the Methodists and their his-. 


tory, who are proud of the work which 
Methodists have done, and are hopeful of 
the part which Methodists will take in the 
making of the world which is to be. It 
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is to be read in an armchair, in leisureli- 
ness, that great men may live again in our 
own imagination. H.O. H. * 


College Religion 


A FaitH FOR THE NEW GBNERATION. By 
James Gordon Gilkey. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company. $1.75. 

Minister of the South Congregational 
Church of Springfield, Mass., and pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at Amherst 
Coliege, Dr. Gilkey has long been rec- 
ognized as an eloquent and weighty 
preacher, and as one who peculiarly ap- 
preciates and understands the young peo- 
ple of to-day. These addresses, coming 
from ten years of contact with school and 
college, envisage the religious problews 
that perplex the “college group.” Dr. 
Gilkey candidly declares that many of 
these problems are not answered in Lhe 
Bible, such as those relating to the exist- 
ence of God and personal immortality, for 
the writers of the Bible assume a valid 
faith in them. His purpose is to restate 
the essential convictions of Christianity 
in a way that may be intellectually satisfy- 
ing to the inquiring and not easily satisfied 
minds of our college youth. His venture 
is to be highly commended for its clarity, 
scholarly approach, and persuasiveness. 
Dr. Gilkey is not pessimistic; but he ac- 
knowledges youth’s falling away from the 
church in this time of religious uncer- 
tainty, and the tremendous task of the 
churches to meet the challenge of the new 
day. He has unbounded faith in our 
young people, and believes that the church 
“waits for new and intelligent and ag- 
gressive leadership.” It may be sugges- 
tive to mention what he declares, in his 
closing chapter, to be the three main re- 
sponsibilities “devolving on the new church 
of the new age”: to create a new spirit 
of friendship, tolerance, and good will 
between the different groups in our Ameri- 
can communities; to help men and women 
conquer the evil in their own hearts, and 
to lay the foundations for a just and en- 
during world peace. F. RB. S. 


Europe 


Issuns or Buropwan STATESMANSHIP. By 
B. G. De Montgomery. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $8.50. 

A valuable presentation of the world 
to-day from the point of view of the part 
played by statesmen and state policies. 
It begins with a discussion of the theories 
of the State, State Sovereignty, State In- 
terference with Industry ; and proceeds to 
Locarno, the Russian Problem, Geneva, 
giving a last chapter to Materialism versus 
Christianity. One of the chief values of 
the book lies in its use of original dvocu- 
ments, especially in its printing of the 
entire Covenant of the League of Nations 
The sentence, “So-called intelligent faith 
is a poison which threatens to destroy 
what remains in the church of real faith,” 
will scarcely commend itself to the best 
modern thought. It cannot be said to be 
an easy book to read, and seems to fail 
in giving clear conclusions; but as a 
learned review of deep politicul currents, 
its value as a reference book is great. 

G. 1. P. 
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More Children’s Books 


Tue Howuiy-TrRer AND OTHDR CHRISTMAS 
Sroriges. By Oharles Dickens. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

HANS BRINKER, OR THe SinveR SKATES. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

THe Treasure Surp. Lady Cynthia As- 
quith, Editor. New York: Oharles Scridner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

One must begin with praise of the 
format of these books. The Dickens book 
is a harmony of dark cream inside cover, 
heavy cream tinted book-paper, and draw- 
ings in dark brown rather than the usual 
black. The stories are The Holly-Tree, 
The Seven Poor Travellers, The Poor Re- 
lation’s Story, and The Haunted House, 
so that the book is bound to be a joy to 
its possessor from later childhood to the 
end of life. 

Hans Brinker contains eight full-page 
illustrations in color, whose suggestion of 
mistiness will forecast to Cynthia or to 
Jack a sojourn in a foreign land. The 
practical black binding is perked up by 
one of these pictures, and the inside cover 
is a Dutch fireside scene in Delft blue. 
The prospective buyer will want to be 
reminded that the portrayal of Holland 
and its people in this book is acknowledged 
to be authentic. The Treasure Ship may 
be recommended as a gift to a whole 
family of children of varying ages. Its 
format resembles that of The Holly-Tree 
except that there are more pictures, both 
color plates and drawings. There are 
nineteen authors, including Galsworthy, 
Barrie, De la Mare, and Milne, and twelve 
illustrators. There are fairies,—we no- 
ticed one of Barrie’s fairy godmothers 
powdering her nose, hence we can vouch 
for their being up-to-date,—there are 
giants, tigers, a great variety of foods, 
schoolboy detectives, and even a melodi- 
ous treatise on children’s maladies. A.M. 


Tue Last Days or Pompnir. By Edward | 


Bulwer Lytton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $2.50. ; 

To their lengthening series of great lit- 
erary classics, Messrs. Scribner have now 
added Bulwer Lytton’s famous story of 
ancient Rome. Like its predecessors, it 
is presented in a single volume, beautifully 
bound and printed, with an abundance of 
illustrations in color. A nobler setting of 
this Victorian masterpiece is hard to im- 
agine. Just the book to put into the hands 
of a growing boy or girl. 


Tur OLD MAN IN THE SHADE. By Malcolm T. 
Waldron. Los Angeles: The Times-Mirror Press. 

Every night Betty and Bob listen to 
Fairyland stories told by the Old Man in 
the Shade. The children are so eager to 
hear these wonderful tales that they wil- 
lingly go to bed promptly at eight o’clock. 
They are then wafted to an enchanted 
land where the Song Bird gave the violin 
to the world, and the doll, Lucy, brought 
joy to so many little girls. 
Betty become fairies themselves for a 
night, and are introduced to their own 
special. Conscience Fairy, who keeps them 
in the right path, if they will but listen 
to her voice. Every night the Old Man 
takes the children to a different part of 
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_ keepers.” 
‘man, free to pursue happiness uninter- 
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Fairyland. Each visit and story teaches 

a valuable lesson but this is not an en- 
 thralling nor amusing book, although it 
may meet the tastes of some little readers. 


E. B. 


BUBBLELOON. By Hdith Keeley Stokely. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 


A wonderful soap bubble takes Betty 


Jane, with several companions, off to a 


land of numerous adventures. Bonnet, 
Betty’s nurse, the Calico Clown, and the 
Snow Man are all good sports, and take 
life as they find it in the Land of Long 
Ago. Betty, whose name is changed to 
Twinkle, and Calico, otherwise Bunjer, 
visit the Weather Man’s house, taking the 
place of the little man and woman who 
bob in and out predicting the weather. 
The consequences are disastrous, as they 
try too many kinds of weather at once. 
The experience of the whole party when 


imprisoned in the cuckoo clocks is thril- 


ling, and has a decided touch of humor. 
At last, after many adventures, they em- 
bark for home in the Bubbleloon—all but 
the Snow Man, who decides to stay in the 
frozen North, as it is better for his con- 
stitution. A whimsical, lively tale, sure 
to interest imaginative children. Illus- 
trated in color and pen and ink by J. 
Erwin Porter. E. B. 


THe Srven Cities or Crpoua. By Aileen 
Nusbaum. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
These Indian folk-tales have been col- 
lected from the Zuni tribe, which is fast 
dying out. Their myths and legends re- 
mind one of some of our familiar fairy- 
tale classics. Each is a separate tale, 


‘and they all have the distinct taste of the 


Indian beliefs and customs. The Serpent 
of the Sea punishes the lovely maiden who 
has dared to bathe in his sacred pool. 
He is a fearful monster with his coils 
and scales; but after he has sufficiently 
frightened the daring girl, he changes 
into a handsome youth, who takes her for 
his wife to live in the green waters of 
the world. “The Gift of the Flutes,” “The 
Witch Maiden,” “The Dragon-Fly,’—they 
all have a charm for readers young and 
old. The pictures are taken from Zuni 
designs, beautifully reproduced in color by 
Margaret Finnan. E. B. 


Boys Liked It 


SMOKY. By Will James. New York: Charles 


Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

From a glance through its pages, Smoky 
showed itself a book teeming with exu- 
berance and gusto, seeming to ask for 
appraisal from an appetite unjaded by 
print and palaver about print. So Smoky 
was given berth for awhile in a family 
where there are three boys aged sixteen, 
fourteen, and eleven. By right of senior- 
ity, Huck monopolized Smoky the first 
night, though history records that peace- 
loving George ceded it to his pugnacious 
junior, Bill, early in the evening. But 
Bill laid it down for just a minute, and 
only force convinced him that “finders are 
Luckily, Huck is a working 


, and he finished Smoky in one 
“He liked it. Bill testifies that 
“is a fine book. He liked it es- 


. a 
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pecially because it was from the “Per- 


sonal” viewpoint of the horse Smoky and. 


because there were so few humans in the 
book. He is going to read The Call of 
thé Wild because it has the same view- 
point. “The pictures show a lot of the 
story,” says Bill. Twenty-six of the 


forty-three illustrations, several of which © 


are tucked nonchalantly in the middle of 
a page of print, are rampant with action, 
and there are none to be described as 
languid. Furthermore, Bill told us the 
story “from kiver to kiver’; we hope he 
does as well with a book assignment at 
school! In addition to all this, there is 
little we need say. The book is written 
in cowboy dialect. It is clean and whole- 
some. The type is excellent, and the physi- 


-eal layout artistic with the sort of artistry 


that fits such a story. George is going 
to read Smoky when he can possess it in 
peace. AM. 


Poetry 

A TRBASURY OF VERSE FOR SCHOOL AND 
Homp. Selected by M. (+. Ndgar and Bric Chil- 
man. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.50. 

It is a pleasure to comment upon this 
collection of poetry in terms of unqualified 
praise. Here, indeed, is a veritable treas- 
ure house of the best English and Ameri- 
can verse, chosen with discriminating care, 
and offered in a volume handsomely 
printed, and illustrated with a succession 
of pictures in color, some of which are 
genuine works of art. Of late years, 
many similar collections have been pub- 
lished. We know of none that better ful- 
fills its purpose. The poems are grouped 
according to the successive ages of the 
readers for which they are intended. They 
include all the old favorites and many new 
ones. The book is sure to become the 
cherished possession of any boy or girl so 
fortunate as to make its acquaintance. 

A.B. H. 


An Americanized Alice 


By William 
New York: George H. Doran Com- 


Tua Fryinc Kine or Kourio. 
Rose Benét. 
pany. $2.00. 

A story teeming with fantastic char- 
acters and adventures, a sort of twentieth- 
century American Alice in Wonderland, 
in which there are magic flying carpets, a 
marvelous Butterfly Mail and Passenger 
Airplane, a blue Interplanetary Bus driven 
by Ignatius Halloran, a group of fearsome 
“chawklit’-eating bandits, a flying red 
house, the MJEnglish-speaking LEliphalet 
Eagle, “Court Laureate and Guardian 
Bird of the Throne,” Mr. Leo, the lion who 
lived at the Ritz, an ageless royal cow, 
“Queen of Cows, Your Highness Right 
Royal Milker,’ and other fascinating 
things and people. Michael, aged ten, and 
his sister Amanda, his junior by two 
years, quite accidentally discover the mys- 
terious apartment of a king, son of Kuri- 
ous the Fourth, and his queen, formerly 
princess of Bulwatch, who are living in- 
cognito in New York; and it is with them 
that the children have their exciting 
journeys into magical lands and their 
thrilling encounters with magical people. 
Delightful bits of nonsense verse are in- 
terspersed in the prose tale, all con- 
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tributing to the atmosphere of fantasy and 
romance. The story is bound to keep 
young readers in a state of delighted ex- 
pectancy until the last thrill has put a 
period after Michael’s and Amanda’s last 
adventure. The illustrations are beauti- 


fully suited to the text and are in them- 


selves beguiling. K. M.A. 
HEROES OF THD AIR. By Chelsea I'raser. New 
York; Thomas Y. Orowell Company. $2.00. 
Heroes of the Air was written for boys. 
Mr. Fraser has written enough boys’ books 
to get the knack. His descriptions have 
zest and enthusiasm. American boys take 
an added interest in flying because they 
remember that it was in the United States 
that the first successful aéroplanes were 
made. We cannot give a better idea of 
the worth of this volume to those who wish 
more knowledge of aviation than by giving 
the titles of a few of the thirteen chap- 
ters, each creditably illustrated: “Flying 
—Past and Present’; “The First Non-stop 
Flight Across America”; “Across America 
from Dawn to Dusk”; “The First Flight 
Around the World”; “The First Polar 
Flight.” Aviation is with us. Year by 
year sees new development. While this is 
a boy’s book, his sister, father, and mother 
will read it with enthusiasm, and profit, 
too; for it is one of the best published 
records of the romance of air navigation. 


TwILicHtT SrTorips. More TALES FOR THE 
Story Hour. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Among American story-tellers for little 
children, Mrs. Wiggin and her sister still 
stand in the first rank. They know the 
way straight to the heart of chiidhood. 
Although most of the tales in this volume 
are by Miss Smith, a few are from the pen 
of her more famous sister. All are de- 
lightful, and are certain to be welcomed 
by a host of readers of all ages. Cast in 


simple language, abounding in humor and - 


imagination, with an occasional touch of 
pathos, they constitute a valuable contri- 
bution to juvenile literature. 


On LAND AND SEA Wits Cassar. By R. F. 
Wells. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

T’wo boys who had attained the dignity 
of translating Cicero’s “Orations” were 
discussing their recent struggles with 
Ceesar’s “Gallic War.’ Each admitted 
that he had no very clear recollection of 
all he had read. “It was deadly dull,” 
said one. “It lacked all romance,” said 
the other. Surely if either boy had read 
With Cesar’s Legions, or the succeeding 
book, On Land and Sea with Cesar, he 
would have seen that there is plenty of 
romance in the story of this general’s 
campaigns. We see the human (esar 
through the eyes of the two Roman 
cousins, Titus and Julius Colenus, brave 
members of those conquering legions. We 
cannot urge too strongly that every young 
Latin student be given a chance to read 
these books before he is thrown into the 
struggle with Latin syntax, which be- 
wilders his mind and hides from his 
vision the real thrills contained in the 
story of the achievements of this wonder- 
ful conqueror. 


The Half-Dollar That Worked © 


EDNA P. 


When Uncle Sid bade good-by to Stew- 
art, Dicky, and Don, at the end of their 
jolly visit, he left a bright half-dollar in 
each boy’s right palm. 

“See how much you can make it do for 
you,” he said; “that’s the game.” And 
he hopped off the train. 

What could he mean? puzzled the lads 
as the train sped on. 

“T think it was just Uncle Sid’s way 
of telling us to get all the fun we could 
out of it,” concluded Dicky finally. “And 
I’m going to get my half-dollar to take 
me to the circus. It would do a lot for 
me that way.” 

“But the circus doesn’t come until ’way 
in July,” objected Don. “I never could 
wait that long.. I say, Dicky, let’s you 
and me have a feast in the pup tent soon’s 
we get home—ice cream an’ peanuts an’ 
popeorn an’ cream puffs an’ choclates; 
yum, yum!” 

Don’s tempting picture was too much 
for Dicky, and shortly he had agreed 
on the feast. 

“What about your half-dollar, Stew?” 
The twins turned to their cousin, who 
seemed lost in thought. 

“Oh,” chuckled Stewart, “I’m thinking 
I'll get mine to go to work for me.” : 

“What are you talking about?’ scowled 
Dicky. 

“Tell us quick, before you have to get 
off,” begged Don. 

Stewart shook his head. “No, that’s a 
secret—for now. But I'll tell you later,” 
he promised. ‘Then, pretty soon, the train 
stopped at his home station and he was 
saying “Hello” to his father and “Good-by” 
to his cousins, who lived in another town. 

After dinner Stewart and Father, who 
had been taken into the “secret,” held 
a private conference out in the yard. Then 
Stewart, screwing up his courage, went 
off by himself to make some important 
ealls. And when he came home again 
he was wearing a most businesslike air 
and studying some names written in a 
little notebook. 

One bright morning, about two months 
later, he was again starting off on a round 
of calls—this time, whistling a gay little 
tune and carrying the gayest of baskets 
swung over his arm. And that was only 
the beginning of the busiest, happiest 
summer that Stewart had ever known. 
Uncle Sid, Dicky, and Don, however, didn’t 
know a thing about what was happening ; 
because Stewart was keeping every bit of 
his secret till the four should meet again. 

But one day in the fall came a card 
from Uncle Sid saying he was home from 
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his long business trip. And in less than an 
hour, Stewart was mailing three inyita- 
tions to the “surprise party” that he and 
Mother had long been planning. 

And such a party it was when, the fol- 
lowing Saturday, he and his three happy 
guests, with Father and Mother, gathered 
around the table! After the sandwiches, 
there was every identical thing Don had 
so temptingly pictured for the pup-tent 
feast that day on the train, to say noth- 
ing of the dainty wafers that properly go 
with ice cream. And to feast the eye, a 
wonderful bouquet of velvety blossoms 
adorned the table. 

“Anybody’d think,” declared Uncle Sid, 
“that the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet had been expected.” 

Stewart smiled, but in absent-minded 
fashion. The great occasion had come, 
at last, to give away his secret all at 
once; and it would not stay bottled up 
any longer. 

“Guess who paid for this party!” he 
suddenly burst out, pushing back an 
empty plate. ‘“That’s the ‘surprise’ !” 
Then, without waiting a moment for an 
answer, he announced grandly, “It was 
Uncle Sid’s half-dollar that he gave me 
last spring!” 

“What!” exclaimed Don, “and you kept 
it all this while?’ 

“What!” protested Dicky, “all that-ice 
cream and candy and everything, for fifty 
cents! You don’t expect us to believe 
half of that?” F 

“Cross my heart!’ insisted Stewart in 
great glee at the mystified looks on the 
twins’ faces. 


_Uncle Sid was smiling broadly. ‘Well, 


well,” he laughed, “if I didn’t go and for- - 


get all about those half-dollars and the 
‘game’! But that coin of yours, Stewart, 
must have been pretty industrious to do 
all this. Come, tell us about it!” 

Now that was just what Stewart was 
aching to do. In fact, he had a nice little 
speech already made up in his head. 

“Once upon a time,’ he started right 
in, “there was a half-dollar that went to 
work for a boy. First it bought a lot 
of flower seed, nasturtiums’—Stewart’s 
eyes wandered to the gorgeous centerpiece 
—because they were the boy’s favorite 
flowers, and because he thought they made 
the prettiest table bouquets and would 
keep blossoming all summer ’way to frost. 
Next, the boy and his father helped the 
half-dollar by digging gardens and plant- 
ing the seed when the soil was ready. 
Before long, there were a lot of little 
plants coming up, and the boy began to 


weed and water them so they’d do their 
best for him later on. And by and by, 
there was a whole back yard pretty nearly 
full of nasturtiums in blossom—beauties 
—dark red, orange, yellow, rose-pink, 
cream-color, and variegated. And the boy 


had lovely bouquets every day to sell to his 


customers who had ordered them in the 
spring, and to new customers—mostly 
people who lived in apartment houses and 
couldn’t have gardens of their own. 

“So that’s how the half-dollar earned 
money for the boy all summer and up to 
now, and did such a lot of jolly things. 
It took him and his father to the circus 
(here Stewart shot a sidelong glance at 
Dicky!) ; and it took Jimmie and Janey 
Jones—besides the boy—to the shore, and 
gave them ice-cream cones and a ride on the 
merry-go-round. It kept a fresh bouquet 
on the boy’s mother’s table all summer; 
it paid for this party, and’— 

“I say,” interrupted Don, and stopped 
short. For Stewart, like a magician doing 
one of his tricks, was now dropping half- 
dollar after half-dollar onto the table! 
not from up his sleeve, however, but from 
a little bag that he had been sitting on. ~ 
Dicky and Don watched with popping eyes. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten! they counted. 

“Prize half-dollars,”’ Stewart explained, 
“that the boy’s nasturtiums won for him 
from the School Garden Exhibit—and what 
the boy was hoping they’d win, when he 


To Duty 


Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from 

wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens, through 

‘ thee, are fresh and strong. 
—William Wordsworth. 


Sentence Sermon 


God is with all that serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 
—Thomas Hincks. 


set his half-dollar raising them. And 
that’s all, I guess.” 

“That's all!” gasped Don. 

“That’s all!” echoed Dicky. 

“Hooray for the half-dollar that went 
to work!’ cheered Uncle Sid. “And for 
the boy that helped—and for the prize- 
takers !’” : 

Uncle Sid then turned to Dicky and 
Don. “Any more interesting adventures 
to tell about enterprising half-dollars?’ 
he asked. ey 
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_ watching Cheery Chickadee. 
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_ The twins exchanged sheepish glances. 

_ “T—we—didn’t get ours to do any work 
at all,” stammered Dicky. “We—we blew 
it all in on a feast.” 

“We—we couldn’t wait to spend it,” 

mumbled Don, squirming in his chair. 
“And—and we thought you prob’bly just 
meant us to get all the fun out of it we 
could.” 
“And so I did!” agreed Uncle Sid 
heartily; “the very most fun possible by 
getting it to work for you; don’t you see? 
That was the game—and Stewart has 
won! What’s more, he has smashed the 
record of his uncle, who once tried the 
game himself—when he was a boy.” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Cheery Chickadee’s Medicine 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Little Cheery Chicadee sat all hunched 
up on a twig of the big lilac bush. The 
trees had lost their leaves, the ground was 
bare of grass, and the flowers were all 
asleep in the flower-beds tucked under the 
brown earth. But Cheery Chicadee wasn’t 
gloomy on that account. He was used to 
the winter, and he wasn’t cold, for he 
had a fine suit of feathers to keep him 
warm. 

Daisy and Dick stood by the window 
Usually his 
queer little bows as he darted from branch 
to branch made them laugh, and they 
loved to hear his gay little song. But 
to-day Cheery Chicadee hadn’t bowed to 
them once, and he hadn’t chirped a single 
chirp. What could be the matter? 

“Perhaps he’s hungry,” said Dick. “Of 
course he couldn’t be happy without any- 
thing to eat.” 

So Dick got a fresh scrap of suet from 
‘the kitchen and put it on a branch near 
Cheery Chicadee, but he did not taste the 
suet. He just sat hunched up on the 


‘lilac bush and he didn’t sing. 


“Perhaps he is sick,” said Daisy. “Can’t 
we give him some medicine?” 

“What kind of medicine?’ asked Dick. 
“T don’t believe a mustard plaster would 
make him sing!” 

“Perhaps he wants candy,” said Daisy ; 
so they took a stick of peppermint candy 


Song of the Gnome 
MARGARET M¢BRIDE HOSS 


I want a toadstool, 
A green and yellow toadstool, 
To perch upon and waggle both my 
thumbs ; 
A punchy toadstool, 
.A bunchy toadstool, 
To scrooge beneath when rain-time comes! 


I want a toadstool, 

A droll squat toadstool, 

That I may chase the sunbeams ’round; 
The shiny sunbeams, 

The tiny sunbeams, 

Skipping on the mossy ground! 


I want a toadstool, 
A wee, wee toadstool, 
‘To hunch upon the gray dusk through, 


" And watch the night-bugs, 


The whimsy light-bugs. 
‘Sparkle in the dimness and the dew! 


The Christian Register 


and tied it to the branch near Cheery 
Chickadee, but he did not even taste it. 
No, he just sat all hunched up, and didn’ t 
even try to fly away. 

“I just know he is sick,” sobbed: Daisy. 
“T am going to find Mother. Oh, dear, I 
don’t suppose we shall ever hear him 
sing again.” 

Mother looked at Cheery Chicadee and 
listened to what they had to tell her. 

“Yes, he is sick,” she said, “and I think 
I know what will cure him.” Then she 
whispered to Daisy and Dick, and away 
they ran. 

Dick filled a pan with water, and while 
Daisy opened the door he carried it out 
carefully and put it on the ground. 

Cheery Chickadee put his head on one 
side and looked with one eye at the pan 
of water. Then he put his head on the 
other side and looked with the other eye. 
We unhunched himself and flew from the 
lilac bush down to the ground. Then he 
threw back his head and sang a little 
song. Then he began to drink. 

How thirsty he was! You see, all the 
pools and brooks were frozen and there 
wasn’t as much as a snowflake to wet 
his throat. He drank and drank, for he 
had never tasted anything so good. 

Then he flew to the suet and ate and 
ate. At last he lifted his head and sang 
a song of thanks and flew away. He 
wasn’t gloomy any longer, for he wasn’t 
so thirsty any more. 

[All rights reserved] 
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How the Autumn Leaves Were 
Painted 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Long ago there lived in the woods a 
little elf. His name was Jarlie, and he 
was a fairy artist. He painted all the 
wings for fairies and butterflies; he put 
the stripes on the bumblebees, and he 
painted little red vests for the robins. 

One day the Fairy Queen came to his 
house where he was busily at work. 
“Jarlie,’ she said, “I am going to give a 
wonderful party. All the elves and fairies 
and birds and insects are coming. I want 
you to paint me a beautiful surprise for 
the party.” 

“Gladly, your Majesty,” said Jarlie, al- 
though he had not the faintest idea what 
his surprise would be. 

All the next day Jarlie painted away on 
the wings and stripes, and was too busy 
to think. But when the sun began to go 
down in the sky the Fairy Queen came 
again. “You may have a holiday, Jarlie,” 
she said, “to think what you will paint 
for me for the surprise.” 

Then little Jarlie put on his best green 
suit and his peaked green cap, and started 
out for his holiday. He scampered 
through the woods, haying fun wherever 
he went. He set the harebells swinging, 
and pulled the tails of the sleeping squir- 
rels, and when he had done every bit 
of mischief he could think of, he lay down 
on the soft moss and fell fast asleep. 

When he woke up it was time to go 
home again, so he climbed on the back of 
a friendly bird and in no time at all 
reached his front yard. He was about to 
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go through his wicket gate when he 
stopped short. 

“Why-ee-ee!” he exclaimed. 
else has been up to mischief.” 

And someone else had. Someone had 
taken Jarlie’s red and yellow paint and 
splashed it all over the leaves of the 
bushes in the yard. 

Jarlie sat down on the nearest toadstool 
and stared and stared. 

“It is really very beautiful,’ he said, 
“put it is surely a great surprise.” 

Then he thought of the Fairy Queen’s 
request. “The very thing!” he cried. 

He ran into the house and brought out 
his paints and his paintbrush. Then away 
he flew to the wood where the party was 
to be held. He began to paint all the 
leaves. He splashed them with red and 
yellow, and mixed in a little orange and 
brown. 

He worked away until all the trees in 
the wood were flaming with bright colors. 
When the day of the party came, the Fairy 
Queen had a whole forest of bright-colored 
leaves to greet her. 

She was so delighted with the pretty 
surprise that she said, as the little elf 
knelt before her: 

“Your name shall no more be Jarlie, but 
Jack; and every autumn you shall paint 
the leaves for my party as you have done 
now, and the rest of the year you shall 
have to play in.” 

So all the spring and summer little elf 
Jack plays and sleeps; but when the first 
cold days come, he takes his paints and his 
paintbrush and hurries away to paint the 
leaves for the Fairy Queen. 


[All rights reserved] 


“Someone 


My Doll-house 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Dlizabeth Ann had a doll-house so large, 

It had six lovely rooms and a tiny garage; 

But somehow, for me, her house was too fine, 

And Elizabeth Ann said she, too, adored mine. 

Now mine was two boxes of cardboard I’d 

made 

Irom two old hatboxes of varying shade; 

But lovely wallpaper glued on made them 
seem 

Like a strange fairy mansion one sees in a 
dream. 


We cut holes for windows and made a few 


doors, 

We painted gay carpets and rugs for the 
floors ; 

Then bent thick, stiff paper to shape beds and 
chairs, 


Put a box for a closet behind the hall stairs. 

We made sheets and blankets and pillows, as 
well, 

And hung by the doorway the tiniest bell. 


Folks thought we were working, 
*twas play ; 

And when it was finished, ’twas far and away 

The cleverest playhouse you ever did sve, 

When you think it was made by my playmate 
and me! 

Far better than one which you buy in a store, 

And which, I assure you, will cost a lot more. 


but really 


Now, if you are wondering on some rainy day 
How you can have fun, take some boxes, I say, 
And build you a mansion as fair as you can 

With the help of a friend like Plizabeth Ann! 
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Edward Cummings 


The shocking death of Rev. Edward 
Cummings by the accident in New Hamp- 
shire on November 2 brings sorrow and 
dismay to a large circle in Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass. A native of New Hamp- 
shire—he was born at Colebrook in 1861— 
his summer home for many years has been 
in the Chocorua region; and it was on 
their final visit there for the season that 
he and Mrs. Cummings were the victims 
of an accident which should be impossible, 
and which is due to our recklessness in 
the management of grade crossings. The 
one bright spot in the dark event is the 
fact that Mrs. Cummings, whose life was 
despaired of, still lives. 

A New Hampshire boy, Mr. Cummings 
was a Massachusetts man, and his gifted 
wite was a Roxbury, Massachusetts, girl. 
His career at Harvard University was 
brilliant, and his range of reading and 
study was unusually wide. His serious 
attitude toward life determined his en- 
trance to the Divinity School after his 
college course; and the same seriousness 
dictated the interruption of his studies 
there for his years of sociological study 
in Kurope as the first incumbent of the 
Robert Treat Paine Fellowship in Social 
Science. Even were he to remain in the 
ministry, he felt that he and all men in 
pulpits to-day should give far greater at- 
tention to the social aspects of religion and 
have a much profounder knowledge of the 
pressing social problems of the time, with 
which it is their duty to deal. . 

The most significant episode in his three 
years’ study of Huropean economic condi- 
tions and philanthropic agencies was his 
year’s residence at Toynbee Hall in Hast 
London, where Canon Barnett was doing 
his brave pioneering work, and where 
Robert A. Woods had just spent a year in 
his training for what proved to be an al- 
most epoch-making work in social settle- 
ments—his founding and conduct of the 
South End House in Boston. Cummings 
himself came home to enter university 
work instead of the ministry. He became 
professor of sociology at Harvard, con- 
tinuing in that work for almost ten years, 
while always interesting himself actively 
in Boston philanthropies. During this 
professorship, he was one of the editors of 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics; and 
many of his contributions to the literature 
of trade unionism, co-operation, arbitra- 
tion, university settlements, and Socialism 
appeared in that journal, many of them 
having been reprinted for the use of uni- 
versity students. 

But the old call to the ministry per- 
sisted, and in 1900 he became the assistant 
of Edward Everett Hale in the pastorate 
of the South Congregational Church in 
Boston. If he were to turn from the 
professor’s chair to the pulpit, the place 
which he chose was the fitting one; for 
Dr. Hale’s gospel was emphatically the 
gospel of a righteous society, the estab- 
lishment on earth of the kingdom of God. 
The relations of the older and the younger 
man were most cordial and co-operative ; 
and when Dr. Hale died, Mr. Cummings 
became his successor. A year ago. Dr. 
Hale’s church became merged with the 
historic First Church, and Mr. Cummings 
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and Dr. Park have been the joint pastors. 
Mr. Cummings’s address at the dedication 
of the Hale Memorial Chapel at the church 
last spring was a noteworthy tribute to 
Dr. Hale and a penetrating analysis of 
the dominant principles of his ministry 
and his life. 

Dr. Hale was the greatest peace prophet 
in the American pulpit in his time; and 
his devotion to the peace cause became at 
the last his most commanding interest. 
This interest Mr. Cummings came to share; 
and certainly there was no other pulpit in 
Boston from which so many strong peace 
sermons came in the last twenty years as 
from the pulpit of the South Congrega- 
tional Church. : 

When Edwin Ginn established the World 
Peace Foundation, Mr. Cummings was 
made one of the trustees; and ten years 
ago, soon after the outbreak of the World 
War, he became its executive secretary. 
He has been fortunate in haying at his 
right hand, in Denys P. Myers, the statisti- 
cian and corresponding secretary of the 
Foundation, the scholar with an exact and 
detailed knowledge of the history of the 
work for peace and of the various aspects 
of the movement for world organization 
which Mr. Cummings perhaps lacked. The 
work of the Foundation has been largely 
concentrated in these years on promoting 
interest in the League of Nations and the 
World Court and urging American partici- 
pation in these. Mr. Cummings has been 
to Geneva for first-hand acquaintance with 
the great work there, and the Foundation 
has been made the American agency for 
the League’s publications. 

In social and family life, Mr. Cummings 
was a most attractive man; and his public 
presence was impressive. His voice was 
singularly rich and powerful, his reading 
of the Bible especially beautiful and noble, 
and his sermons and addresses often 
reached heights of real eloquence. He was 
a lifelong servant of good causes, a lover 
of justice, of his country, and of mankind; 
and his memory will long be cherished in 
this center of his affections and of «his 
manifold activities. E. D. M. 


“Talents” for Southern Work 
in Hands of New York League 


A collection taken for the Southern 
work in North Carolina at the first. meet- 
ing of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, held at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., November 5, was 
divided equally among the twenty-five 
Alliance branches composing the League, 
each branch to regard its share as a 
“talent” to be returned in six months 
with an increase, if possible. 

Rey. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 
N.J., addressed the meeting on ‘Religious 
Edueation.”’ She emphasized the fact that 
unless the home understands what’ the 
chureh school is trying to do and co- 
operates with it, the school will fail. She 
said that teachers should visit the homes 
to see the home life of their pupils. Do 
away with textbooks, she advised, and 
train the child with reference to per- 
sonal problems which the child brings to 
the school, : 
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“For All That We Are Doing, - 
We Are not Doing Enough!” 


An inspiriting call to service for religion, 
and a picture of the need of such service 
to-day, is contained in a pastoral letter 
addressed to the congregation of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City by the 
ministers, Rey. John Haynes Holmes and 
Rey. John Herman Randall. The letter 
concludes : : 

“It is this sense of high adventure, of 
a cause to be served and won, 


is the sense of the need of men for what, 
in God’s grace, we may possess, or, with 
God’s help, may yet acquire. We believe 
in truth, as revealed by science; but ignor- 
ance and superstition flourish to-day as in 
dark ages of the past. We believe in rea- 
son, as the process of truth; but cheap 
emotion and mad hysteria sweep like 
hurricanes across the public mind. We 
believe in tolerance, as the fruit of reason; 
but bigotry lifts everywhere its ugly head, 
and persecutes as far as law and custom 
will permit. We believe in democracy, as 
the organization of tolerance to ends of 
fellowship and co-operation; but the old, 
sad ways of despotism are confidently tried 
again. We believe in peace, as the goal 
of democracy; but wars and rumors of 
wars exhaust the wealth, stir the fears, 
and menace the future of mankind. We 
believe in brotherhood, as the reward of 
peace; but human hearts are drunk with 
pride and prejudice. When was ever the 
way so dark, the light of hope so dim? 
Centuries have come and gone, nations 
risen, fallen and risen again, since the call 
to the best that men have known or 
dreamed was so terrific as it is to-day. 
“Tt is because we feel such faith within 
us, and see such need without us, that we 
are moved to unwonted action. Members 
together of a religious community which 
seeks to prophesy by anticipation within 
itself that one universal 
munity’ of the future, we give ourselves 


to its service with a passion which thrills — 


the church with life. Great is our oppor- 
tunity; as great as our responsibility! 
For all that we are doing, we are not yet 
doing enough! ‘Turn back in reverent 
memory to the days when men and women 
gave their all for truth ; when they pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honor 
to the cause that they espoused, and often 
paid the debt in prisons and on gibbets. 


These faced no lighter folly, no darker — 


ignorance, no grosser materialism, no 
fiercer violence than we know. They had 
no power we do not have. They simply 
possessed their vision, their faith, their 
good, brave hearts. And such we have, 
if we but will to make them ours! 

“So ‘Fear not! Forth run!’ The hour 
summons us again. We have done much; 
we can do more. 
hands and hearts to one another, and to 
our comrades in all lands who seek with 
us the light, let us ‘stand stout.’ And lo, 


the time will come, in our children’s if not _ 


in our glad day, when our whole com- 
munity will be as a lordly church: . 


‘To her perpetual hopes each man ordained: 

(Her) every street be made a reverent aisle, 

Where Music grows and Beauty is un- 
chained.’ ” mn See 


which ° 
quickens us to action. With this, as well, 


‘Beloved Com- | 


Reaching forth our . 


= 
; 


, al Movements in America.” 
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NITARIANS, Universalists, and other 
religionists of like mind in the South, 
meeting at Nashville, Tenn., November 5 
and 6, in the first joint gathering of reli- 
gious liberals ever held in this region, 
formed the Mid-Southern Federation of 
Religious Liberals. The reason and the 
purpose were thus set forth in the resolu- 
tion adopted Friday night, November 5: 
“WHEREAS, in this that we call the land 
of the free, there has arisen a very ag- 
gressive spirit of religious intolerance, we, 
representative religious liberals of the 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 


and Georgia, in Nashville, Tenn., assem- 
bled, do now organize into a Mid-Southern 


Federation of Religious Liberals, for main- 
tenance and promotion of _ religious 
freedom.” 

This meeting was called as the result 
of action taken at the Kentucky Universa- 
list Convention, held at Crofton, Ky., in 
October. There it was decided to arrange 
for a convention that would make plans 
for aggressive and united efforts by lib- 
erals in the present religious crisis. 
Among leaders who made the conference 
possible was Rey. Lon R. Call, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., who spoke at the Crofton 
convention. 

At the organization of the Federation, 
Carl Williams of Hopkinsville, Ky., presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Universalist Con- 
vention, was elected president. TT. C. Per- 
kins of Atlanta, Ga., was chosen vice- 
president, and Mr. Call secretary and 
treasurer. 

Enlightenment rather than Oe arersy 
was the desire and motive of the speakers 
at the Nashville meeting. The local First 
Unitarian Church was the host. Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner, the minister, spoke 
words of welcome to the delegates Friday 
morning. In outlining the needs of a lib- 
eral advance, he referred to the deplorable 
fact that there were many ministers and 
educators whose attitude was liberal, but 
whose public utterances were quite the 


' contrary for fear of the ruling powers of 


reaction. 
Speakers at the Friday morning session 


following Mr. Horner were Mr. Call; Rev. 


William Garner, superintendent of the 
Kentucky Universalist churches; Dr. 
George F. Patterson, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, who was 
formerly in the Universalist ministry ; and 
Rey. George A. Gay, superintendent of the 
Universalist churches in Alabama. Mr. 
Call answered the question, ‘“What Are We 
Here For?” He declared that organization 
of liberals was needed for protection, and 
that when Fundamentalists legislate 
against evolution “they are legislating 
against us.’ Mr. Garner discussed “Some 
Suggested Methods of. Co-operation,” and 
Dr. Patterson reviewed “Federated Lib- 
Mr. Gay, 
king on “Co-operation in Liberalizing 
South,” pointed out that the Funda- 


iy recieves through fear of religion weak- 


ening its hold on the people, clung to a 


literal interpretation of the Bible in face 
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Mid Southern Federation Formed 


Liberals at Nashville leagae to maintain religious freedom 


of a multitude of contradictions in state- 
ments of scientists. 

These were the speakers and their sub- 
jects at the Friday afternoon session: Rey. 


Clinton Scott, minister of the Liberal © 


Christian Church (Unitarian-Universalist) 
in Atlanta, Ga., “The Practical Basis of 
Co-operation”; Rev. Henry F. Waring, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Memphis, Tenn., “Co-operation As We 
Take the Next Step in Religious Liberty” ; 
Rev. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Knoxville, 
Tenn., “Putting Liberalism on the Map 
Through the Newspaper”; Rev. Benjamin 
H. Clark, minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., Rey. G. T. 
Hempelmann, minister of the Clifton Uni- 
tarian Church in Louisville, Ky., and Rey. 
William M. Taylor, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Chattanooga, in a 
symposium on “What We Might Do 
Together.” : 

Education in the liberal interpretation 
of the Bible, said Mr. Waring, is element- 
ary to the exposition of the ideas of the 
free churches. Treating of the need of 
newspaper publicity, Mr. Welch declared 
that the press was almost indispensable 
in the proper carrying out of a church 
program, and that the number of people 
to whom the message of a church could be 
carried through the columns of a paper 
far exceeded that of those who could be 
reached by direct contact. 

Dr. Patterson and Mr. Gay were the 
speakers that evening. Dr. Patterson’s 
topic was, “What is a Church?” He said 
the building of any church rests on a 
conception of the divine in man and that 
by divine he meant the enduring qualities 
of the soul. The liberal churches are 
leagued together by no uniformity of 
edifice or of service or of belief, but by 
unanimity of purpose. These churches, 
he said, depend on an appeal to the inner 
realities rather than to outward forms. 

“Religion and Science” was Mr. Gay’s 
subject. He said people should take the 
wonderful gifts of science to humanity and 
combine them with religion, which was a 
thing of the spirit, and utilize all of the 
best of both for the benefit of the world. 
He deplored the attitude of those who take 
a firm stand on one side or the other, the 
man of science who can see no good in 
Christianity or the churchman who scoffs 
at scientific investigations. Religion and 
science, he said, are man’s two great ave- 
nues of aid in the struggle for 
emancipation. e 

The session on Saturday was devoted to 
the discussion of plans for the work of the 
Mid-Southern Federation. Announcement 
of these will be made in a later issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Rev. David Rhys Wil- 
liams of the Third Unitarian Church re- 
cently discussed “Famous Founders of Re- 
ligion,” pointing out in a series of five 
sermons what the world owes to Buddha, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Lao Tse, and 
Mohammed. 
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Mr. Hershey Ordained, 


Installed at Geneseo 


John H. Hershey was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry and installed as the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Geneseo, Ill., at a Sunday evening service 
on November 7. 

After choir and congregation had sung 
the Doxology, Rev. Gordon Kent of the 
First Unitarian Church in Moline, IIL, 
made the invocation and read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
the Meadville Theological School in Chi- 
cago, Ill., preached the sermon, and offered 
the prayer of ordination. Rey. Julius 
Krolfifer, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Davenport, Iowa, extended the 
right hand of fellowship and delivered the 
charge to the minister. Mr. Hershey pro- 
nounced the benediction. Following the 
service, a reception was held in the parish 
hall. The Geneseo church was organized 
in 1868, and the first minister, Milton J. 
Miller, served this parish for the twenty- 
two years from 1868 to 1890. Mr. Her- 
shey’s immediate predecessor was Rev. 
Joseph C, Allen. 


To Broadcast Cleveland Services 


Both morning and evening services of 
the First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be broadcast through station 
WTAM (889.4 meters) on the following 
Sundays: November 28, December 5, 12, 
and 19. The regular morning service be- 
gins at 11 o’clock; the preceding organ 
recital at 10.45. The special evening sery- 
ices will begin at 8 o’clock.. They will in- 
clude music by the organist and choir, 
and Rev. Dilworth Lupton will repeat 
several of the sermons in the series on 
“Science and Religion,” which were so 
favorably received just before Easter of 
this year. 

On December 19, the morning program 
will include the fellowship service for new 
members of the church. This service, 
while perhaps less formal than that used 
by many ministers, is very beautiful and 
dignified. The names of those who have 
made application for membership are read 
from the pulpit, and these persons are 
asked to come forward during the singing 
of a hymn by the congregation. Mr. Lup- 
ton meets them at the head of the center 
aisle, where he reads the Bond of Union, 
and addresses them briefly upon the tradi- 
tions of the church. Moving among them, 
he extends the right hand of fellowship 
to each one, welcoming them, both as min- 
ister and as a representative of the con- 
gregation, of which he is also a member, 
to the privileges of the church and to its 
responsibilities as well. <A brief prayer 
concludes this part of the service, and the 
new members take their seats while the 
congregation sing the rest of the hymn. 

At the close of the sermon, the new 
members are invited to the minister’s 
study, where they sign the Bond of Union 
and the constitution of the church, and 
are welcomed informally by the president 
and other members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and by the heads of the organizations 
of the church. 
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To Make Free Churches Thrive 
Let Young People Sit in Council 


“7-HE YOUNG PEOPLE of the denomi- 
nation are not willing to sit back in 
idleness and watch their distant elders 
administer and order the business of the 
ehurch,” declared Charles 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, at the annual convention of the 
Laymen’s League in Washington, D.C. 
“By the very fact that our young people 
are of liberal minds, they desire an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in connec- 
tion with church work, and to do them- 
selves the tasks for which they, by rea- 
son of their youth, enthusiasm, and desire 
for adventure are specially fitted. It is 
the outstanding duty, and I believe the 
privilege, of the Laymen’s League to see 
to it that young persons of proper men- 
tal and spiritual qualifications in each 
local chureh are assimilated with the 
church government at as early a date as 
is reasonably consistent with a proper de- 
velopment of the church organization. 


S. Bolster, - 


“League chapters, and I may add, min- 
isters, who do not appreciate this craving 
of youth for active expression of its ideas 
are either intolerantly selfish or are stand- 
pat conservatives of the most stagnant 
type, and the church which is not getting 
a hold on its younger members before they 
drive away to the tempting call of the 
outdoors on Sundays, and the harmless 
but nonproductive avocational work on 
week days, is scheduled for a rude awak- 
ening in the not-far-distant future. 

“Tt is the province of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to organize the youth of 
the denomination and school it in denomi- 
national methods. It is equally the 
province of the Laymen’s League to take 
the young men who have thus been trained, 
and use them to the fullest practicable 
extent in the administrative work of our 
fellowship. 

“Laymen! trust your young people.” 


Dr. Kuo before Unitarian Club 


The November 10 mieeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., the first of 
the season, listened to an address on “The 
Present Crisis in China,” by Dr. Ping Wen 
Kuo, director of the China Institute in 
America, an organization which aims to 
promote a closer cultural and educational 
relationship between China and America. 
Dr. Kuo was appointed by the Chinese 
Government in 1924 as a trustee of the 
China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture, established with 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund returned by 
the United States. 


Personals 


The University of the State of New 
York conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws upon William Howard Taft, 
Chief Justice of the United States, and 
Frank Harris Hiscock, chief judge of the 
New York State Court of Appeals, both 
eminent Unitarian laymen, at its sixty- 
second convocation, October 29. Justice 
Taft was unable to be present, and re- 
ceived the degree through his brother, 
Dr. Henry W. Taft. It was pointed out 
that Mr. Taft is the only American who 
has seryed both as President of the Na- 
tion and as Chief Justice of its Supreme 
Court. Judge Hiscock, in the span of 
thirty years, advanced from private prac- 
tice to be justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, associate judge of the Appel- 
late Division, judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and finally chief judge of that 
tribunal. 


Albert O. Wakefield, formerly president 
of the Sioux City, Iowa, chapter of the 
Laymen’s League, and for many years a 
trustee of the First Unitarian Church, 
has been re-elected district judge of the 
Fourth Iowa District. Oharles C. R. 
Bush, of Washta, Iowa, a member of the 
Sioux City church, has been elected to 
the lower house of the Iowa Legislature. 


Walter E. Miller, another member of the 
Sioux City church, has been elected county 
clerk of Dakota County, Neb. 


Rey. Frederick L. Weis, minister of the 
Third Religious Society (Unitarian) in 
Dorchester, Mass., and Miss BHlizabeth 
Williams Stone of Taunton, Mass., were 
married in thé Unitarian Church of Taun- 
ton on November 6. Rey. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, minister of the church, per- 
formed the ceremony, assisted by Dr. Au- 
gustus M. Lord of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Providence, R.I. 
Mr. Weis returned recently from Transyl- 
yania, where he spent the summer. 


Men and women of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., are represented 
as follows in the management of the 
new Waverly Hill Sanitarium of Louis- 
ville, dedicated October 27: A. H. Bowman 
is president of the Board. Frank B. Rus- 
sell is a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Dr. George 8. Coon of the Build- 
ing Committee. Mrs. Victor Engelhard 
and Mrs. Fred Zubrod are members of 
the Women’s Advisory Committee. 


A request has come from the chief li- 
brarian of the city libraries in Tokyo, 
Japan, for permission to translate a book 
published about ten years ago, “A Plan 
of Organization for Small Libraries,” 
written by Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field 
secretary of the General Women’s Alliance. 


One of the church school teachers of 
the Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church in 
Boston, Mass., Miss Helen Pfleghaar, has 
accepted a position as head of a nursery 
school in the Neighborhood House, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : 


Prasopy, Mass.—Dr. Howard Charles 
Gale will be assisted in the ministry. of 
the First Unitarian Church by a parish 
assistant, Miss Janet G. Nute, Th.B., Bos- 
ton University. Dr. Gale is to supply at 
the Peabody church until September, 1927. 


. 
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Mr. McGlenen, Descendant 
of John Pierpont, Ordained 


Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, third of his 
family to enter the Unitarian ministry, 
was ordained and installed as minister 
of the First Parish Church in Brewster, 
Mass., at a Sunday evening service on 
October 24. Rev. Edward L. Marsh, pastor 
of the First Parish Federated Church in 
Sandwich, Mass., who had arrived home 
the preceding Friday from a trip abroad, 
came down to Brewster to deliver the 
invocation. Rev. L. Gordon Adamson, one 
of Mr. McGlenen’s best friends at the 
Meadville Theological School, read the 
Scripture lesson. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the Associa- 
tion, presented the recommendation from 
the Fellowship Committee. 

The invitation from the congregation 
was extended by Will Rowe, member of 
the Parish Committee. After Mr. Me- 
Glenen’s acceptance, Rev. Arthur W. 
Littlefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Middleboro, Mass., offered the 
prayer of ordination and installation. The 
ordination ceremony of laying on of 
hands was performed by Mr. Littlefield. 
assisted by Dr. Cornish and Dr. Patterson. 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper of the First Parish 
in Hingham, Mass., delivered the charge 
to the minister. The charge to the con- 
gregation came from Rey. George B. 
Spurr, Mr. McGlenen’s immediate pre- 
decessor. Rev. Ernest A. Chase, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Barnstable, 
Mass., and formerly minister at Brewster, 
extended the welcome to the community. 

Mr. MecGlenen’s great-great-grandfather, 
Rey. John Pierpont, was the fearless min- 
ister of the old Hollis Street Church in 
Boston, Mass., and his great-grandfather, 
Rey. Jaazaniah Crosby, served the South 
Parish Unitarian Church in Charlestown, 
N.H., for fifty-four years. Mr. McGlenen 
was graduated from Meadyille this au- 
tumn. -The ordination hymn used at his 
installation, ‘““‘O Thou who art above all 
height!” was written by his great-great- 
grandfather. 


Men’s Room at Clinton, Mass. 


A men’s room has been added to the 
building of the First Unitarian Church in 
Clinton, Mass. It was opened for use the 
first week in November. It has been 
equipped with comfortable furniture and 
will be used for meetings of the Laymen’s 
League chapter, as a game room, and as 
a general meeting place for men. of the 
parish. The cost was about $3,000. 


Accepts Call to Keene, N.H. 


Rey. John Barker, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lebanon, N.H., has 
resigned that pastorate to accept a call 
to the Unitarian Church in Keene, N.H. 
Mr. Barker was born and educated in Eng- 


land. He has been minister of the Lebanon © 


church for the past nineteen years, 
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_ Conference Petitions Queen Marie 


Plymouth and Bay churches asks for relief of religious minorities 


PHTITION to Queen Marie of Rou 

mania, now a royal visitor in the 
United States, to use her personal influence 
in behalf of the oppressed religious minor- 
ities under her dominion, was voted by the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference, which met 
at All Souls Church in Braintree, Mass., 
October 27. The petition as forwarded to 
the Queen at the Roumanian Legation in 
Washington, D.C., read as follows: 

“The Plymouth and Bay Conference, 
assembled at Braintree on October 27, and 
representing a group of the oldest churches 
in the United States, respectfully petitions 

the Queen of Roumania to use her great 
personal influence for the relief of all the 
religious minorities, Gentile and Jew, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, living 
under the Roumanian Government. We 
conceive that no greater help could pos- 
sibly come to these peoples, now suffering 
under discriminations, than to gain the per- 
sonal interest and great influence of the 
Queen herself. We respectfully submit to 
Her Majesty that throughout the civilized 
world no less than sixty million fellow 
members of the minority faiths of Rou- 
mania are watching the treatment of 
Roumanian minorities with deepest anxi- 
ety and with the most earnest hope that 
the present harsh conditions may be amel- 
iorated. The Conference most respectfully 
and earnestly begs Her Majesty to give 
this urgent matter her own distinguished 
consideration.” 

“The Missionary Field” was the topic 
of the forenoon session. Rev. Miles Han- 
son of Roxbury, Mass., spoke on “The 
Liberal Faith in the Southwest,” illus- 
trating his talk with personal experiences 
while preaching in Texas, where he had 
formerly had a pastorate. He stated that 
there were two types of people to be dealt 
with in the Southwest. The first type 


North Jersey Conference 
Not to Join Metropolitan 


The North Jersey Conference will not 
merge with the Metropolitan Conference, 
representatives of New Jersey churches 
decided at the meeting held at All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Dlizabeth, N.J., Octo- 
ber 31. An almost unanimous vote reg- 
istered the conviction of the conference 
that the fellowship and the opportunity 
to discuss the particular problems of the 
Jersey churches were too valuable to 
forego. It was also decided to hold here- 
after two meetings during the year, one 
in the autumn and one in the spring. 

An unusually heavy rainstorm some- 
what reduced the attendance at the Con- 
ference, but the interest and the spirit of 
fellowship seemed to increase in inverse 
ratio to the agreeableness of the weather. 
A profitable half-hour was spent in reports 
from the churches and discussion of ex- 
periments and of plans for future work. 
There was a general feeling that more 

_ time should be given in future Conference 
meetings to such a symposium. 
Rey. Hlizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 


the United States. 


was that of the well-organized religious 
people, extremely orthodox in doctrine and 
most difficult to touch. The other type 
was of the more scholarly and educated 
people, chiefly professional, yet mostly out 
of touch with churches and antagonistic to 
religious work and ministers. To reach 
the latter, one must be consistently spir- 
itual, presenting a teaching ministry. Mr. 
Hanson criticized the modern lack of a 
spiritual note in some of the Western Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Rey. Elmer S8. Forbes addressed the 
Conference on “The Liberal Faith in the 
North and Northwest,’ with particular 
reference to the Scandinavian Americans. 
He gave the early history of the Scan- 
dinavian American Unitarian churches, be- 
ginning with Bjérnson in Norway and his 
disciple Kristofer Jansen in America, and 
the sermon of Magnus Skaptusson, which 
was to the Norse Americans what Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore sermon was to those of 
He spoke of work 
among the Islandic and Finnish Ameri- 
cans of Canada and the States, especially 
the labors of Risto Lappala and his widow, 
who is now at work among the Finns in 
the north, showing a heroic apostolic spirit 
worthy of greater recognition. Dr. George 
F. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association extended the greetings of the 
Association to the Conference. . 

The Mexican situation as to church and 
state was the subject of address and dis- 
cussion in the afternoon, after the business 
session. Frank M. Mohler, director of the 
International Y. M. C. A. College of 
Springfield, Mass., presented a stirring and 
enlightening account of the history and 
development of Mexican freedom and the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that country. Two hundred six dele- 
gates attended the Conference meetings. 


N.J., led in a discussion of religious educa- 
tion. Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, minister 
of the West Side Unitarian Church in New 
York City, was the speaker at the evening 
session. His topic was “The Challenger.” 
He gave a courageous and sympathetic ex- 
position of the internal clearness of pur- 
pose of the Unitarian fellowship and of 
its attitude toward those people not of 
that fellowship. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Fred Melcher of Montclair; 
vice-president, F. Stanley Howe of Orange; 
treasurer, Albert 8S. Osborn of Mont- 
clair; secretary, Rev. George MacKay of 
Hackensack. 


Sioux Crry, IowA.—In the absence of 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Sunday, October 
24, the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church was occupied by Dr. F. E. Moss- 
man, president of Morningside College. 
On October 3, Rev. Mary A. Safford of 
Orlando, Fla., was the preacher. She was 
the first minister of the Sioux City church, 
from 1885 to 1899. On October 10, Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach preached. 


‘ 
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Double Attendance—Quadruple 


Power Is Federation Verdict 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches was 
held November 5, for the first time in a 
country community, Sterling, thus em- 
phasizing the work of its rural secretary, 
Rey. Kenneth C. MacArthur, who makes 
the pastorate of the Sterling Federated 
Church the basis of his work. Business 
sessions were held in the First Parish 
Chureh, Unitarian; dinner in the Town 
Hall; and the Pageant of the Nativity, 
which closed the program, exquisitely 
rendered by local talent, in the Federated 
Church, Baptist-Congregational,—all with 
large audiences. 

The general topic was: “How far are 
we ‘putting across’ our Christian ideals?” 
To this question, twelve committees 
spoke, among them the Committee on 
Evangelism, of which Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, editor of the “Wayside Pul- 
put,” is the scribe. The lessons of the 
“Springfield Survey,’ which showed that 
one-third of the population is unchurched, 
were frankly faced. The problems of law- 
lessness and the neglect of citizenship 
were made a new motive to aggressive 
religious education and evangelism. One 
pastor’s testimony demonstrated that, 
from the neglected, neglectors may be now 
veritable apostles, bringing new life to a 
chureh. Of the importance of conscien- 
tious .church attendance it was said: 
Double the average audiences and you 
would quadruple the power of the 
churches! Thus it was more clearly. re- 
vealed than ever that the Federation is 
simply all the churches co-operating and 
that it exists to better their work. 

The Greek Orthodox Church was rep- 
resented by Bishop Alexopolous and a 
clerical delegate. The new general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council, Dr. John 
M. Moore, gave a national significance to 
the gathering. President Edward N. 
Lewis, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, showed how, although scientific 
agriculture, by releasing 4,000,000 workers 
from the farm, had created problems for 
the rural church, it might be made the 
handmaid of religion in developing a better 
country life. ; 

At his own request, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Unitarian, was released from the presi- 
dency, and Dr. Robert Watson, Presby- 
terian, elected. 


Query to Queen Marie 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin gave a sugges- 
tion fo Queen Marie in his sermon in the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on October 24, when, as reported by 
the Philadelphia Record, he said: 

“We wonder whether the Queen of 
Roumania, when she visited the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition in our city, had ever 
read Jefferson’s Virginia Statute for Reli- 
gious Freedom; if she remembered the 
oppressed peoples of Transylvania, whose 
country has been taken by force, whose 
private lands are being confiscated, whose 
people are being deprived of their reli- 
gious exercises and treaty rights by the 
government and people of her country.” 
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Unitarian Layman Enlists 
Aid for French Ministers 


Prof. Othon Guerlae of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., a layman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Ithaca, is giving 
assistance in America to the “Association 
en Vue de Favoriser les Familles Nom- 
breuses des Ministres du Culte Protestant” 
in its efforts to aid French Protestant 
ministers and their families who must 
live on ridiculously low salaries. <A state- 
ment from Professor Guerlac says, in part: 

“How can French pastors educate their 
children? They must either have a large 
private income or a generous salary. Some 
may have the former, but the latter is 
non-existent. A married pastor gets in 
France 7,500 franes, which, at the present 
rate of the French exchange, represents 
about the magnificent sum of $220. How 
can a man feed, clothe, and educate three, 
four, five, let alone ten children, on such a 
paltry sum? ‘Thanks to the thrift of 
French life and to the sacrifices of the 
mother, it is being done. The yearly al- 
lowance sent by the Association, at the 
rate of $15 per child under thirteen and 
of $30 for children above that age, helps 
a little, but it is ridiculously inadequate. 
So far, the sums collected by the Associa- 
tion have come almost exclusively from 
French Protestants. But if the sums are 
to be doubled as they should be, foreign 
aid, especially American aid, will have to 
be enlisted. : 

“This is an opportunity for those who 
would like to help their coreligionists in 
their temporary financial plight to show 
their interest in the France of the 
Huguenots. It may not be a bad invest- 
ment to help France defend and develop 
that asset, intellectual and moral, that 
ministers’ children represent in all Prot- 
estant countries. Even in a country so 
largely Catholic as France is, it is surpris- 
ing to note the large proportion of dis- 
tinguished men and women that have come 
out of ministers’ homes. That is a source 
of wealth that no nation can afford to 
neglect or overlook. Americans know it 
as well as do the English. 

‘Tt is not difficult to help the French 
ministers in the problems that confront 
them. The-treasurer of the Association 
that looks after them is Maurice Hottin- 
guer, 38 rue de Provence. The undersigned 
will be glad to transmit any check that is 
sent to him, however modest. His ad- 
dress is Ithaca, N.Y., 3 Fountain Place. 

OTHON GUERLAC.” 


Paper Features Uptown Temple 


Material relating to the dedication of 
the new Uptown Temple of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, Ill, on October 10, 
featured the issue under that date of the 
Northside Sunday Citizen, a neighborhood 
newspaper of Chicago. On the front page 
appeared the page-wide head, “Dedicate 
New Temple To-day,” with photographs of 
Dr. Preston Bradley, the minister, of the 
“mayor and other officials inspecting the 
Temple, and of the raising of the half-ton 
bronze chandelier to the arched ceiling of 
the auditorium. Also, on the front page, 
were the beginning of an article by Dr. 
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Bradley on “The Fourteen Years Before 
Uptown Temple,” a news announcement of 
the dedication, and the dedication pro- 
gram. Inside the paper was a double-page 
spread containing a picture of the church, 
announcement of the services of the day, 
and advertisements of the firms that joined 
in building and equipping the Temple. 
The following full page~ contained con- 
gratulations from various Northside busi- 
ness establishments, with another picture 
of Dr. Bradley. . 


Good Work, High Prestige, 
of Channing House School 


At the meeting of the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women; held in the 
Hale Chapel of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 4, Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick told of her visit to Channing 
House School in London, while in England 
during this past summer. 

Originally, she said, the School was in- 
tended for the daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, but has now become a regular 


public school, under the supervision of. 


His Majesty’s inspectors, ranking with the 
best. If Unitarian girls wish special in- 
struction in their belief, it is given; other- 
wise the School is strictly non-sectarian. 
Pupils may be prepared for Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

The daughter of one of the Hungarian 
Unitarian ministers is a pupil there, her 
attendance being made possible by a yearly 
scholarship of $300, which, however, has 
expired, making the raising of another 
$300 imperative if the girl is to finish her 
course. Mrs. Herrick made a plea for in- 
dividual contributions that this small sum 
might be raised. 

A new building is being erected opposite 
the School which will be called Hampton 
House, but the work moves slowly on 
account of the sad lack of means for 
going ahead, Mrs. Herrick reported. The 
support in times past has come from the 
older conservative English people, many 
of whom have died or lost their money 
during the war. 

Mrs. Herrick declared that the School 
was one of the greatest pieces of social 
service that has ever been done. She con- 
tended that no social service work can be 
done without religious convictions, that 
spirituality is a necessity. Great leaders 
with these qualities are very hard to find. 
If American Unitarians could share the 
fine spirit of their English coworkers, and 
they in turn share American bountiful 
means, a wonderful force for good would 
be the result. Social service in the denom- 
ination has come to a critical time; it 
must go on or just stay as it is. 

The Council voted that resolutions of 
sympathy on the sudden death of Rey. 
Edward Cummings be drawn up and a 


copy sent to his family. Mr. Cummings 


was instrumental in the formation of the 
Council. 


CLEVELAND, OHt10.—The Evening Alli- 
ance of the First Unitarian Church is 
issuing a calendar for 1927 containing 
quotations from the sermons of Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton. 
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Theistic Church in Bombay 
_ Plans for Sixtieth Birthday — 


G. Y. CHITNIS 
Minister, the Prarthana Samaj 


The Prarthana Samaj was organized in 
1867. At the beginning, it was only a very 
small body of worshipers who had broken 
away from the orthodox Hindu faith and 
were desirous of having a place for them- 
selves where they could worship God in 
spirit and in truth without being sub- 
jected to unmeaning ritual. Their dis- 
belief in idolatry and the infallibility of 
the Hindu scriptures created a good deal 
of opposition, and they were subjected to 
bitter -persecution. Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar, the Hon. Mr. Justice Ranade 
and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar were 
among its most distinguished preachers, 
who by their enthusiasm for, and loyalty 
to, the Theistic cause contributed much to 
make the church what it is to-day. 

It is now one of the most influential 
churches in Bombay, with a very large 
congregation. Besides the weekly divine 


“services, it is conducting the weekly organ, 


the Subedh Patrika, ten night schools, the 
Sunday-school, the Young Theists’ Union 
with its faculty of theology, the Pand- 
harpur Orphanage, the Foundling Home, 
the Arya Mahila Samaj (women’s asso- 
ciation), the Dr. Bhandarkar Library, the 
Book Room, and the Rammohan High 
School. 

This church is celebrating its sixtieth 
anniversary in March, 1927. In honor of 
the anniversary, it is planned to publish 
a history of the Prarthana Samaj, and 


also a volume of appreciative sketches of 


all the liberal religious movements of the - 
day. It will contain contributions from 
many distinguished writers in the Hast 
and the West. 

The celebrations and the publication of 
the history will require at least £400. 
(about $2,000). The Prarthana appeals 
to its brethren in America to send as 
much help as they can, so that this occa- 
sion may be instrumental in spreading 
the Theistic gospel more extensively than 
before. Checks should be made payable 
to Mr. D. G. Vaidya, Hon. Treasurer, 
Prarthana Samaj, Bombay 4. 


Still Need Temperance Societies 


What has become of the good, old- 
fashioned temperance societies? Have 
they trusted to the magic of an Bigh- 
teenth Amendment and ceased their 
labors? The New York Presbytery is prop- 
erly concerned over the matter, and, al- 
though speaking to Presbyterian churches, 
it gave good advice to all churches when 
on October 4 it passed this resolution: 

“In view of the fact that since the 
adoption of the Highteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United, States, 
temperance societies and organizations 
have been, to a large degree, inactive, the 
Presbytery expresses the hope that the 
work of temperance societies will be re- 
vived, and in the interest of the home and 
the welfare of our country, the Presbytery 
recommends the organization of temper- 
ance societies in each of our congregations.” 
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Sx DAYS now remain of the intensive 
7 ten-day period that opened Sunday, 
November 14, in which the Unitarian Foun- 


dation, Inc., is endeavoring to raise $1,- 


800,000 for the support of the denomina- 
tion’s principal activities. 
The effort began in most of the churches 


of the United States and Canada with an 


appeal from the minister. This was fol- 
lowed in many places by an every mem- 
ber canvass of the parishioners. In other 


_ places, where the budget plan is being 
used, it served as the opening date of a 


five-year period during which those con- 
tributions are to be paid in annual 


installments. 


Reports reaching the general headquar- 
ters at Unity House, 7 Park Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass., indicate that a majority of the 
Unitarian churches of the continent are 
planning to subscribe within this period 
and to assist in placing the constituent 
organizations on a basis of self-support 
during the coming five years. Most of the 
leading cities of the South are partici- 
pating, and have promised that their con- 
tributions will exceed or equal those made 
in the Campaign of 1920. 

Twenty churches of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain district are taking 
part; while in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic, and the Middle West a great 
majority are endeavoring to subscribe an 
amount in keeping with the financial 
status of their parish. 

Among the churches unable, despite the 
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owing the Need, the Churches Respond 


Six more days of canvass for denomination’s funds 


present necessity, to participate in the 
appeal now in progress, it is encouraging 
to know that nearly all will undertake one 
during the early months of 1927. Some 
few, who are facing local canvasses or 
other special conditions, either began their 
appeals before the opening of the intensive 
period or will undertake them soon after 
Thanksgiving. 

This appeal closes the active solicitation 
of the Foundation for this period, and 
upon the amount subscribed will depend 
largely the scope and success with which 
the work of participating organizations 
can be conducted. To fall short in the 
apportioned adlotments will mean a cur- 
tailment of many phases of denominational 
work urgently needed at the present time. 

Information on the functions of the 
Foundation’s work as financial agent of 
the chureh has been given to the fellowship 
by workers who have spent months in the 
field. These workers have also endeavored 
to lay stress upon the work of the con- 
stituent agencies. 

With loyal Unitarians knowing and 
realizing the seriousness of the present 
situation, the Foundation feels assured 
that the ministers and trustees, in the 
forefront of the scores of local campaigns 
now in progress, will not cease work until 
their churches have done their best. And 
the best from every church of the fellow- 
ship must surely mean success for the 
effort and assurance of the continued work 
of the. fellowship’s most important 
organizations. 


To Lift Needless Burdens 
from the Minister’s Family 


An article, “The Confessions of a Min- 
ister’s Daughter,” in Collier’s for October 
2, gave a vivid picture of the unexpected 
and usually unnecessary burdens that a 
minister’s wife and family are called upon 
to assume. It was probably not ex- 
aggerated. 

To Unitarians whose feelings were 
stirred by reading this, and also to those 


who did not read it and should, it will be* 


of some satisfaction to know that in this 
denomination definite steps are being taken 
by which the burden laid upon ministers’ 
families may be alleviated. The Laymen’s 


League Committee on Recruiting the Min- 
istry is sending out during the course of 


the next two months an inquiry of a con- 
fidential nature upon which to base the 


preliminary steps of a plan to this end.- 


Miss Caroline Wright, secretary of the 


North Middlesex Conference, has been 


asked to conduct the inquiry, and she will 
interview personally or enter into cor- 


4 _Yespondence with the family of every- Uni- 
_ tarian minister in the Fellowship. Letters 


or questions should be sent directly to her 
t Box 236, R. F. D., Chelmsford, Mass. 
‘hoped that everyone will co-operate 
riting as fully as possible. 

exact nature of the inquiry sheet 
be made public. This is a strictly 
matter. Until the plan is fur- 
it may be said that its 


ultimate object is the establishing of 
scholarships for the children of ministers 
in order that men entering the Unitarian 
ministry hereafter need not feel that their 
families must be sacrificed to their 
calling. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


Local Unitarian ministers will preach 
at the King’s Chapel noon services, Bos- 
ton, Mass., during the week of November 
23-26. On Tuesday, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Belmont, Mass., will preach. He 
is a-son of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, a 
former minister of King’s Chapel. Dr. 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany will preach on 
Wednesday. He is well known in Greater 
Boston as minister of the Church of the 
Disciples. His book “The Syrian Christ,” 
and, of recent publication, his “Seven Days 
with God,” have been widely read. On 
Thursday, at 11 a.M., a Thanksgiving ser- 
vice will be held. Dr. Harold BE. B. 
Speight will preach. The preacher at the 
Friday service will be Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. Mr. Hudson was a suc- 
cessful lawyer for a number of years be- 
fore entering the ministry. On Monday 
at 12.15, Mr. Raymond Robinson, organist 
of King’s Chapel, will conduct the custom- 
ary organ recital; and on Wednesday at 
4.30, there will be a vesper service of music 
and prayer conducted by the assistant 
minister. 
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San Diego Radio Broadcasts 
“What Unitarians Believe” 


Every Monday evening, Rev. Howard 
B. Bard, minister of the Unitarian Chureh 
in San Diego, Calif., gives a talk over 
radio station KFSD, San Diego. Recently, 
he has been speaking on “What Unitarians 
Believe.” He has an audience of 50,000 
people at the lowest estimate. Verbal 
and written messages from all classes of 
people in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and from persons as far away as 
New Zealand, show the widespread ap- 
preciation of the opportunity to learn of 
the liberal faith, and have brought re- 
quests for the broadcasting of the Sunday 
morning sermon. The address is preceded 
by musical selections; the entire program 
begins at eight o’clock and ends at nine. 

Congregations exhausting the seating 
capacity of the church have greeted Mr. 
Bard’s discussions of present-day religious 
problems. During October he gave a series 
of sermons on ‘Modern Understanding of 
the Bible,” which related to the proposed 
amendment for the use of the Bible in 
California’s public schools. This measure 
was defeated at the general election on 
November 2. 

A large adult class, meeting before the 
morning service, is studying ‘The Ethics 
of Great Peoples,” under the leadership 
of Miss Hleanor Partridge. 


Boston, MAss.—The sixty-eighth anni- 
versary of the birth of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt was observed at the Boston 
Y. M. C. U., October 27, by a public com- 
memorative service in the Union hall. 


Obituary 


ANNIE W. CUMINGS 


In the passing on of Annie Ware Cumings, 
daughter of the late Bradley N. and Susan T. 
C. (Wells) Cumings, a large void is left in 
the hearts of all who knew her. Her perfect 
devotion, sincere loyalty, loving thoughtfulness, 
and untiring kindliness to all will never be for- 
gotten. She was a true disciple of Dr. Hdward 
Everett Hale, whose church she always at+ 
tended and with whom she was closely associ- 
ated, truly living his mottoes of 


Look up, and not down ; 

Look forward, and not back; 
Look out, and not in; 

Lend a Hand. 


In fact, her whole life was spent lending a 
hand where it was most needed, never. sparing 
herself. 

For forty years she served most faithfully 
as treasurer of the Women’s Alliance of that 
church, and for many years taught in the Sun- 
day-school, where it was a blessing to have 
come under her influence. 

As a child, she became interested in the 
Girls’ Orphan Asylum, near which she lived at 
that time, and for years she never failed to 
be with the children at their Twelfth Night 
festivities, always bringing her abundant cheer. 
Long will she be remembered, always faithful, 
always hopeful. Her soul full of love, a ray 
of sunshine, beloved by all, she truly was one 
of God’s own angels. 
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THANKSGIVING 
Let them praise the 
name of the 
LORD 
for His name alone 
is excellent pisLe 


‘Bewin Building Bryan University 


In the same State and on the same 
day that religious liberals of the Mid- 
South were gathering at Nashville, Tenn., 
to make common eause, ground was 
broken at Dayton, Tenn., November 5, for 
the first unit of Bryan Memorial Univer- 
sity at Dayton, Tenn., where the great 
Commoner made his last fight for Funda- 
mentalism. Governor Austin Peay turned 
the first shovel of earth. He pleaded for 
more Christian men and women in order 
that there might be no conflict between 
science and religion in education. He 
said: “There is no doubt that Bryan Uni- 
versity should take its place quickly 
among the notable institutions of the 
South and Nation.” 

The University, of course, will give in- 
struction in modern science and will be 
hospitable to modern knowledge only in 
so far as they do not conflict with the 
Fundamentalist interpretation of the 
Scriptures. As was the case with An- 
dover Theological Seminary, it has its be- 
ginnings in a protest against the growing 
liberalization of religious thought. Its 
career will be watched with interest. 


Eight Things on Sunday 


Hight things that may be gained from 
a Sunday morning service of worship are 
thus set forth in the calendar of the 
Chureh of the Messiah (Unitarian), in 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


1. If we come with a disturbed and 
troubled spirit, we shall find an hour of 
‘the quiet, which is the chief source of 
strength. 

2. If we are facing a great decision that 
perplexes us, we shall have conscience 
quickened, courage fortified, and the power 
of righteous judgment strengthened. 

3. If in our daily life we seldom hear 
or read noble words that give utterance 
to sublime thought, we shall listen to sen- 
tences that have inspired life and lit- 
erature for centuries. : 

4. If we are tired of triviality, we shall 
be touched with some suggestions of sub- 
limity—for the sanctuary where men seek 
the Highest is the last refuge of the 
august. 

5. If we feel that our country cannot 
without disaster detach itself from its 
spiritual traditions, we shall be helping to 
avert that disaster, 

6. If we believe that the Eternal re- 
quires of us that we do our share not only 
in the industrial and civic life of our time, 
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THE wavsEPUPT|ID I R EC TOR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 
bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians, Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Freperick J. SouLze 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SourTHworTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaqgo, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIAL 


In Co-operation with Y. P. R. UNION 


TEA AND DANCING 
Saturdays, 2-9 P.M. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL. UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


througk wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R,. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco — 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
~ An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 BOYLSTON ST. | STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


8. Finally, if we would take our place 


but in its spiritual and moral life also, 


we shall be observing that requirement in 
one of the best ways of observing it. 

7. If we have learned from experience 
that there is danger in indolently neglect- 
ing our spiritual faculties, we shall be set 
upon the way of duty and invigorated to 
pursue it. °- 


in the great society, living and dead, that 
has hallowed this world by trying to make 
it a kingdom of God, we shall best know 
these valiant souls by worshiping in their 
invisible presence the living Father who 
‘sustained them, and shall be nearer to 
them by coming nearer to Him. : 


‘ 
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Ground Broken for Los Angeles Church 


First spadeful of earth turned by son of founder 


; Je §. SEVERANCE, son of Madame Caro- 


¢ line Severance, who was founder of the 


_ First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 


Calif., turned the first spadeful of earth 
on October 10, when ground was broken 


_for the erection of that society’s new 


edifice. It was just twenty-six years ago 
to the day that the present structure was 
dedicated, and this year marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
church. 

The building will be of Spanish-Colonial 
architecture, having some of the features 
of each. It was designed by Allison and 
Allison, Los Angeles architects. It will 
be of reinforced concrete, of the latest 
type and design, with Spanish tile roof, 
in keeping with the traditions of this 
country. The main auditorium will seat 
650 people, and the gallery in the rear 250. 
The walls in this room will be of wood 
paneling fifteen feet in height, and above 
that will be acoustic plastering. There 
will be a large. platform, with dressing- 
rooms on either side, so that it may be 
used for the various pageants which are 
given each year. Motion pictures and 
illustrated lectures may also be given in 
this room. A Casavant organ will be in- 
stalled. This will have four manuals and 
forty-two speaking stops, and will be the 
first organ of this famous make in 
southern California. The main entrance 
will be spacious, with a doorway in con- 
formity with the simple and dignified 
exterior. 

The entire church will be built around 
a hollow square, the main auditorium on 
one side, the parish house extending 
across the rear and coming forward on the 
other side, with cloistered approach in 
front, much after the style of the old 
missions. In the center will be a patio, 
beautified by shrubbery, where outdoor 
events may take place. There will also 
be cloistered approaches to the parish 
house from the patio. This house will 
have on the main floor a cosy Alliance 
room with fireplace, an up-to-date kitchen, 
a library which may also be used as a 
committee room, and a dining room seat- 
ing 225 persons. The dining room will 
be used at times as an assembly and social 
room, and it has a small stage at one end. 
The second floor will have the church 
school assembly room, classrooms, kinder- 
garten rooms, including a balcony for the 
children, and a sewing room. On the third 


- floor will be the minister’s study, with a 


room, and classrooms. 


fireplace, in a quiet spot; the Fellowship 
Somewhere in the 
building will hang an oil painting of 
Madame Severance which recently has 
been purchased. 

Under the main auditorium there will 
be a spacious gymnasium with ample 
dressing-room facilities for both men and 
women. 

The new location of the church is about 
two miles west of the present site, in a 
rict that is rapidly developing into a 
-class apartment section. The society 
; acquired a lot with 160 feet frontage 
‘West Eighth Street, one of the main 
‘ies of traffic in the city. It is ad- 


mirably served by street cars and busses. 
The new structure will cover the entire 
lot with the exception of the central patio. 
The lot has a present valuation of $85,000, 
and it is expected that the new building 
will cost $250,000, making a total invest- 
ment of $330,000. ~ 


Several Asteroids Named 
in Honor of Dr. Metcalf 


* Fourteen small planets or asteroids dis- 
covered photographically by the late Rev. 
Dr. Joel H. Metcalf have been assigned 
names by Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of 
the Harvard Observatory. The names 
have been accepted by the Astronomical 
Committee in charge of naming small 
planets. 
after Dr. Metcalf and places where he 
labored. In addition to his astronomical 
studies, Dr. Metcalf was one of the most 
prominent and loved ministers of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. He was minister of the 
First Parish in Portland, Me., at the time 
of his death. 

Two of the planets have been christened 
Portlandia and Winchester. Dr. Metcalf 
was minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Winchester for ten years. In September, 
1920, he became minister at Portland, 
where he died February 21, 1925. 


Conferences to Meet Jointly 


Tentative plans have been made for the 
joint meeting of the Western and the 
Southern Conferences at Louisville, Ky., 


-May 17, 18, and 19, the middle of the 


week before the Anniversary meetings in 
Boston, Mass. 


Some of the asteroids are named, 


4 1059 


$1,000 for Waverley Church 


The will of Dr. Leonard B. Clark of 
Belmont, Mass., who died October 29, con- 
tains a bequest to the Unitarian Church 
of Waverley, Mass., of $1,000, for the 
maintenance of an organ. 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. Wuite Co. Price $2.00. 


MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


Ihave a complete printing plant, including lino- 
type, which I wish to use in printing Unitarian litera- 
ture. I will bid on the printing of a Unitarian publi- 
cation, or ot consider printing a church paper on 
shares. R. E. ROE, Carleton, Mich. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 


CHURCH, 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Nice, clean, sunny ROOMS FOR STUDENTS or 
business people. Running water and hot-water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
CopLny 8367-M. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—Position wanted by widow, 
with daughter fifteen years old, as housekeeper 
in gentleman’s home or as housekeeper-com- 
panion for elderly person or invalid. American 
Protestant. Address P, O. Box 183, Brprorp, 
Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE.—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, ori- 
ginal! Price 60 cents. Postage 4 cents. THH 
SHAKBSPHARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful ‘Home Away From Home” for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Hxcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


$1,300,000 For “Our Greater Church” 


19251930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young od s Religious Union. 
Proctor Acad a 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Meadville Theological School. 
-Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Fall Appeal November 14-24 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grores G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


Kenneth rushed in from play with hair 
rumpled, clothes soiled, and hands dirty, 
and seated himself at the table. “‘What 
would you say if I should come to the 
table looking as you do?” inquired his 


mother. Kenneth surveyed his well- 
groomed mother thoughtfully, then re 
plied: “I think I’d be too polite to say 


anything.”—The Boston Herald. 


There was a young woman of Boston, 
A blanket of doubt she was tossed on. 
Four friends who were scorners 

Had clutch of the corners. 

They tossed her so high 

That she stayed in the sky, 

And doubts the existence of Boston. 


A Jewell City woman was called out of 
bed at five o’clock one recent morning, the 
Republican says, to answer the telephone, 
and the following dialogue ensued : “Hello.” 
“Hello.” ‘How are you this morning?” 


“All right.” “Well, then, I guess I must 
have the wrong number.”—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


“What was it the rich man called for in 
hell?” demanded the frantically excited 
temperance lecturer. “Was it whiskey? 
No! Was it rum? No! It was water. 
clear, cold, sparkling water from some 
brook or mountain stream! Now, brothers, 
what does that show?’ And the mild 
person in the crowd remarked: “It shows 
where all you teetotal fellows go to!”— 
London Ideas, 


It was Children’s Day in a small country 
community in Oregon. The very young 
and inexperienced minister seemed to be 
somewhat disconcerted by the row of little 
boys and girls in their starched best who 
sat in front of him. After several starts, 
which seemed to get him nowhere, he 
suddenly stopped, clasped his hands, raised 
his eyes to heaven, and with a beatific 
smile said: “And what is so sweet as the 
face of a little upturned child ?’—Life. 


An understanding reader sends this: 
When a plumber makes a mistake, he 
charges twice for it. When a lawyer 
makes a mistake, it is just what he 
wanted, because he has a chance to try the 
case all over again. When a carpenter 
makes a mistake, it’s just what he ex- 
pected. When a doctor makes a mistake, 
he buries it. When a judge makes a mis- 
take, it becomes the law of the land. 
When a preacher makes a mistake, nobody 
knows the difference. But when the editor 
makes a mistake—good-night! 


“Captain Loveless had strong objections 
to what he called the “new minister’s 
high-brow talk.’ The captain’s own lan- 
guage was of a primitive and unadorned 
variety, and nothing pleased him more 
than a chance to translate the minister’s 
remarks to another old retired mariner, 
Captain Williams. The latter was deaf, 
and the minister’s voice often failed to 
reach him. One night at a neighborhood 
gathering Captain Williams, in the course 
of a vivid narrative, had referred to the 
“big fire in ’81.” ‘Was it the consensus 
of opinion,’ said the minister, “that the 
conflagration was the result of some acci- 
dent or the work of an incendiary?” 
“Hey?” said deaf Captain Williams, turn- 
ing to his faithful friend for light. “What 
he wants to know,” called Captain Love- 
less, in his shrillest tone, ‘is whether the 
big fire was sot or ketched.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to see that your Church makes its Annual Gift for 
Ministers Pensions. Let us not be behind the other 
leading denominations in this important work. 
Send your contribution to Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer, 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra) =o 
Foreign Language Wark. JEANNETTE SOUL 5 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PULPIT 


ant cHorr GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


 CoxSons & Vining '31,193.234 sx. 


PMs MUM ss ss Ts 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


7 iw following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


TST eT ef 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


LOTT OTT SHIT eT eT Te Te TU > IES 


ETT SHULL? LULL LLL 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
eT S ITT ST eT SHUT ¢ [rs 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — 

tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacRuffie School 


CK for Girls XO 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring ~ 

Course to complete insufficient ot ee 

Broad General Courses, emphasiz 

aici ott and A age icycmaatian 

Wimming, orsema Bs. 

Dr. an Mrs. eM Macbeme 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 

Minis- 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is.open daily for rest and prayer. 

ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
BOSTON, 850-860 South Street. Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell, minister. Sunday-school, 10 a.m. 
Chureh service, 11 a.m. November 21, Kiwanis 
Club of Boston in attendance. Sermon topic 
“Thanksgiving by Building.” Oscar L. Hutt- 
ner, basso soloist. Vested choir. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,11A.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rey. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Hour 
of organ music at 4.30, by William E. Zeuch, © 
organist. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Vesper service Thursday at 
4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 
KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold H. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington; Chorus of men’s voices; ene? 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., or, 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11. A.M., 

Prayer, with sermon by Dr. bec peered 9.30 cap 
Church school at King’s Chapel House. 

day services, Monday, Tuesday, Wot 

and Friday, at 12.15; Thursday at 11 


Preacher: Tuesday, Rev. Senge 


Belmont; Wednesday, 
Rihbany, D.D., Church of Vine d 
ton; Thursda; + readin A 
Dr. Speight ; pEtGAS,, Rey. 
Dorchester, M 


